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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
boys. Thorough ration for business or for 
college. Absolutely healthful location and genuine home 
with the most refined surroundings. Highest references 
given and required, 
J, H. Root, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Hartford 
“TEELE’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, No. 25 Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Conn.— 
Location and sanitary conditions ena assed; a large 
a able corps of resident teachers; pils graduated 
or pee for Smith, Vassar, or iwatleloy® German 
and French spoken in the family; Art De partment com 
eee and thorough. 
Fall term begins September 22, 1886. 
GEORGE W. STEELE. 





CONNECTICUT, L; 
LACK HALL ySCHOOL, —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac 
commodations. CHARLES G. BaRTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Lym 
RS. R.H. GRISWOLD, DAUGHTERS, 
and Miss A. F. Webb, a Wellesley graduate, re 
open school Sept. 22. Pupils can be fitted for College. 
— attention to History. Studies include Latin, 
k, French, German, English branches, Music. Paint- 
ing ig, French Embroideries. A spacious, delightful, health- 

home for young girls of all ages. Terms moderate, 
CONNECTICUT, Middleto 

ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi- 


pal has served a term of three years as eet in Yale Col- 
ege. _ Send for circular. E. H. WILSON, — 


—: ONNECTICUT, My stic Bridg - 
V YSTIC VALLEY INSTITU TE.—A 
l first-class Academy, distinguished for home, 
health, and development. end for circulars. 
hipicn ante ai J. K. BUCKLYN, LL.D. 
ConNECTICUT, Norfolk. 
HE ROBBINS SCHOOL.—A BOARD 
ing and Day School for bors Thorough prepara- 
tion for Sollege or business. Bui dings new, appliances 
modern, location unsurpassed for heal th. 
Address Rev. J. W. BEACH, Prin. 














_ CONNECTICUT, Stamford. : 
ETTSACADEM Y.—A BOYS BOARD- 
i een 4 ane highest grade. 49th year begins 
Sept. 15t M. J. BETTS, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


~ DISTRICT OF See Washington. 
HE CEDARS, a Home and Day School for 
young ladies, reopens Oct. 1. Delightfully situated 
on Georgetown Heights. a grounds; enlarged ac- 
commodations. iss EARLE, 1916 35th St. 


DisrRicT oF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1212 and 1214 
Fourteenth Street, N. C. 
~~ NORWOOD INSTITUTE.—A ; 
t Boarding and Day School for Young Satie 
and Little Girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. we. D. CABELL, Principals. | 


GEORGIA, No: 

DUCATE YOUR SONS A ND DA UGH- 
_s tersat private schools. “ The only schools which 
are amenable to parents for the treatment of their 
wards.”” THE GEORGIA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGE, SCIENCE, 
AND ART. Norcross, Ga., is the best equipped ‘and most 
extensively patronized rivate school in the United 
States. Two ScHooLs, Male and Female, separate and 
distinct, under one management. Delightful climate, 

winter and summer. Send for catalogue. 


ILLINors, Chicago. 
{j= COLLEGE OF LAW.—The fall 
term will begin Sept. 22d. For circular H. Bootn. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1832-1836 Michigan Boulevard. 
oe NV ACADEM Y.—President’s House, 
Academy, and Gymnasium. Prepares boys for 
College or for business. “A few boys received into family 
of the President, and mt. rare advantages. Vacation 
class sails for Europe every June. Send for Catalogue. 
Ira W. ALLEN, A.M., LL.D., President. 























Marne, Augu a! 
7.64 THARIN "’S HALL, DIOCESAN 
School for Girls. The Rt. Rev. H. A. Neely, D.D.. 
President. The Rey. W. D. Martin, A.M., Rector and 
ah 19th year opens Sept. 15. 
vantages offered. 
4 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. P 
RS. WALLER R. BULLOCK, 43 Ca- 
thedral St. Boarding School for girls Rice 
Sept. 22. French, German, and Latin inciuded in the 
course. 


Terms #275 and $250. 
For circulars address the 











THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1886. 
ARYLAND, Baltimore, 59 Franklin St. 4 
SDGE WORTH BOARDING AND DA} 


a School for Young Ladies will reopen 7 2d 
H. P. Leresvre, Principal. 
MARYLAND, Catonsville ; oe 
‘7. TIMOTHY S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
» and German Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies reopens September 21. Principals, Miss M. ( 
Cc ARTER and Miss S. R. CARTIER 


MARYLAND, Ellicott City. : 

] AUPINS UNIVERSIT ) 
opens Sept. 15. For circulars address 
CHAPMAN MAUPIN, M.A., 


SCHOOL 


Principal 


MARYLAND, Lutherville. 
UTHERVILLE SEMINARY (NEAK 
~_ Baltimore) for Young Ladies. $8210 per year for 
Graduating Course, board, washing, ete. Art and musk 
extra. Send for Catalogue. i, TURNER, Prin 


"MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. aon 
[ OME SCHOOL FOR BACKWARD 
and Belated Children and Youtt 


’ 
W. D. HERRICK 





Prin 
MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. : 
qaeer ACADEM } FOR YOUNG 

af ladies. The fifty-eighth year opens on Thursday, 
Sept. 9, For admission apply to Miss PHriena McK ees, 
Principal. For circulars to W. F. Draper, Andover, 
Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont ; 

OME SCHOOL.—SIX MILES FROM 


Boston ; delightful location, noted for pure air and 
pure water; cou try delights and city advantages. Ex 
cellent opportunities for those who wish to make up lost 
time, or to make a specialty of Literature and Modern 
Languages. Send for circular to 

Lrey A. HILt1, 

MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire P. 0. 

1 R. EDWARD T. FISHER WILI 
F receive four boys into his family, to educate 


privately to fit for college or scientific school Send for 
circular, 


Prin 


_ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. i 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
Epyunpd H. Benxyerr, LL.D. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
( ANNETT INSTITUTE for 
TJ ladies. Family and day school. Full corps of 
teachers and lecturers. 33d year begins Sept. 20. 1886. For 
circular apply to REv. Gro. Gannett, A.M., GY Chester Sq 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
{#3 TITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY) 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Flectrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete. 
Munrog, Sec’y. Francis A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, we 

| RS. QUINCY SHAW PROPOSES 
i to establish a ee Training Class for young 
women who wish to become Kindergartners. A Colles: 
Course or Normal School Course, or what shal! be con 
sidered an equivalent, will be require 1 asa ay aration 
for admission. The Class will be in on Mond October 
18. 1886, at the School, No. 6 Marlborough Street. “and will 
be in session till June, 1887. Miss Laura Fisher, who has 
bad such classes in St, Louis, and who has been Super 
visor of Public School Kindergartens there, will have 
charge of the work. The course of study will include les 
sons in Frobel’s Philosophy of Education, Instruction in 
the Gifts, Occupations, Songs, and Plays of the Kindergar 
ten, and other special lessons. Tuition #150 for the course 

Application can be made to Miss Latra Fisurar, 875 
President Street, Brookivn, N. Y., and to Miss L. B. Pry 
GREE, 302 Marlborough Street. Boston. Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 129 West « “heste r Park. | 
REPARATION FOR HARVARD AND 
other Colleges, by E. R. Humpbrevs, I 1 dD. 

The next YEARLY Sessros will commence on TrespayY 
OcTOBER 5 

Only fire pupils will be received, and there are vacan 
cles for treo, One of these would be received as a mem 
ber of the family, with unueval advantages in carcful 
personal tuition. The success of Dr. H.'s pupils at the 
July Examinations confirms the record of fecene rT years 
Address till Sept. 4, at Mt. Vernon, N. H 

E. R. HUMPHREYS 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI 


tute of Technology. ALBERT Hae. 


YOUNG 





James P. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
CHOOL OF 
University, opens Oct. 14, 1886. Fourteenth vear 

Furnishes superior facilities for thorough ectentific and 


= instruction in three and four vears’ courses. 
entrance examinations, Oct. 12, 13, and 14. Send for an 
nouncements to . T. TaLpor, M.D dD. Dean. — 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
CN cr MARYLAND.—Law 
School. Seventeenth annual session, October 4, 


HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree 
WE THAYER ACADEMY.—TENTH 
year begins Wednesday, September 15, 1884. 
Address J.B. SEWRLL, 
South Braintree, Mass. 








ee a 


MEDICINE, Bi S TON 


i 
‘ 


PRICE so CENTS 


Masnac SHWE A an ibrhige, 18 pone Way 


M* HUA KRENDALI 4 VAN, 
“Pignly School for Bins ~ mare Cireu 


liege 
jars ddress (summer ord. Me 

wy BUSETY a, Cambrtdge 

yh e. Departin - is open to graduates of 
any college or sctentifie s ~ol of goxxt standing Por 


full information con po 0. ‘fees eA perees, [iDrartes, ba 
boratories, museums, and degrees, and for a list of Che 
courses of fustruction provided for LSs« 

THE SRORETARY OF HARVARD Cotimar 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridee, Larch St 


|e pent FOR BOYS.—DRXR. ABBOT AD 
mits not more than four bovs into ats family, to 


fit for college or educate privately “ pas ate tultion 
with best of care in all reepecta. < he Vacathy 
Charming location, with fine tennis court, F. EB. Arsor 
Ph.D... Proprietor Summer address, Nomquitt Beach 
Mass 


Massacnt SETS Duxbury 


C ¢ i Vv 7 i i mie r A” i { A’ { OF ) 
. School A home school for boys, where special at 


tention ts given to fitting pupils for the Massachusetts In 


stitute of Teehnok ey ami for Hiarvard College, with maat 
mum Mathematics d Phystes and minimum Clases 
pt Kvarre SRM LT) 


address till Sept. 1, Harvard University, Cambridg 
Mass 
REFERENCES BY PERMISSION, 
Pres. C, W. Fis Harvard University 
re Law OLMSTE Rrookline, Mass 
Epwakp ATKINSON, Boston, Masa 
Prof, Garran: LAanra " aaa Tis ¢ 
Dr. A. P. PRabopy, Cambridge, Mass 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 
P* SPL 4 , ¥, , 4 a ‘ ‘ ri , i am, ‘ ; 
Prepares for Sctenee, Art, Must Reautiful 
ard healthful lo Katablishet in ISR, James ¢ 





Parsons, Principal 
Massacutsrrrs, Harvard 
se IRONF I LD SCHOO! d 
) large endowment furniches facilities for the best 
instruction mm the higher branches of learning Rors and 
iris admitted. Por particulars address 


Serian Howes, Princtpal 
Massacnuvserrs, Northborm 
/ LEA FZ Vi SCF 0% i d S$ 5: 
< a vear, #4«) for those under 14. References. 
feasors J. Wo Peirce, Harv. Universttw: WR. Ware, Oo 
lumbia Coll.; W. t Atkinson, Mass Institute of Tech 
nology Fall term opens Sept. 1 Fr. A.M. ALLES 
a MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
Won " ANAP?PS HOME SCHOOL FOR 
POs The fall term twentieth school year) be 
ei. ba Sy, Td, 1886 . 


*. Quincy 
| D Am ‘ ‘DEMY. — PREPARA 
3 tory and . Pn wl for boys. Next school 
Fear bextus 1th Sep. 
For all information adu 


WitiiaM Everett, PhD 
MASSACHUSETTS Springfield), 
THE EIMSS— FAMILY, DAY 
Music Sx he ~ for Girls. Primary, Academic 


nd Post-Graduate Courses 
Misses PoRTER and CHAMPNEY, 


Classical, a 
Principals 
MASSACHUSETTS, West = ae. w ate r 
OWARD COL ATE INSTI 
tute. Home and day se cal. fo r girls and young 


women, Thorough genera education. Preparation for 
college or for advanced standing in college. Reopens 
Sept 1 HF “4 eX MaGit., Pa b., Principal (graduate of 


Swa rthmore College, Boston University, and Newnham 


COllege, Cambridge, England). 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 

]] "EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 

Classical School, ALLEN Bros, 34th year begins 
Wednesday, Sept issé. A family school for both 
sexes Prepares for collewe, scientific schools, business 
and for an intelligent and honorable manhood and wo 
manhood. Send for catalogue to 

Natu. T. ALLES, West Newton, Mass 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 5 Ashland Street. 
Ms S. THROO?P’S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
ladies reopens Sept. 20th. Thorough courses in 
F nglish, and in Ancient and Modern Languages. Prepares 


for « soille ge examinations, One more boarding pupil will 
be received Board and tuition, 800 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester - 
( READ INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 

Women. Founded 1848, Opens Sept. 16. Unsec 
tarian; pleasant home; full course; careful training of 
«ro wing girls ; . advantages Tor Music, Art, Lan 
guages, ( ‘ooking, etc A. F, WINSLOW, A.M. , Prin. 


MicnicaN, Albion. . 
LBION COLLEGE.—SEND FOR THE 
a Year Book—Free. Examine the order and range 
of work, the elective and research systems, and the pro 
easive methods employed. Compare with other col 
eaes. Tuition free. L. FIsk#, 
President. 
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MICHIGAN. Ann Arbo 
Osea, "ERSITY “OF MICHIGAN.— 
Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering. Tho- 
sou and Practical work in Field, Laboratories, Shops, 
Draughting-room. 

“Solid month Surveying. S 
Steam Machinery. Visits of ction to Mines, Manu- 
facturing Cities, and Prominent dges. 

Technical branches in care of those who have had full 
scientific training and professional experience. 

Average annual expenses, includi tuition, board, 
cigtins, books, and incidentals, about #370. 
Work - begins bet A Send _for r catalogue. 


ial attention to testing 


‘Neprasx A, Lincoln. , 
WE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
Fall term opens Sept. 16. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 14 and 15. Tuition free both sexes. 
courses leading to o pees viz., B. B.L., B.Se., 
B.AGR’, M.A., and M Choice Seabees tion in Fine Arts. 
Address IRVING J. Manart, Pu.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 





New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 

TSS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 

Young Ladies reopens § Sept. 22d. 

J. G. WHITTIER says: “A better, healthier, and plea- 

center lace tor a school could scarcely be found in New 
ngland.” 





NEw JERSEY, Beverly 
RINIT Y HALL. — THOROUGH 
home school for girls; varied advantages of the 
highest order; solid culture in music, art, languages 
and the classics; college course; nineteenth year 
NEw JERSEY, Bridgeton. 


gins September 16. For circulars address 
Miss RACHELLE GIBBONS Hunt, Principal. 
YW EST JERSEY ACADEMY, FOUND- 
ed 1852. A we aratory school for boys. — om | 
students last year. Full course for college. Thoroug 
business training. Eight instructors. fteen acres. 
New school-rooms, gymnasium, boating, etc. Military 
drill. Nosaloons. Family students limited to twent 
Home comforts with careful supervision. Bill of dai y 
fare for inspection, Thirty-seven miles from Philadel- 








phia. Board, and all subjects required for college. $75 
= quarter, Opens Sept. 15th. References required and 
given, 


CALEB ALLEN, Principal. 





NEw JERSEY, Freehold. 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE—43d VEAR 
Prepares boys and young men for any college or 
for business. Backward boys privately taught. Place 
healthful. Baseball, football, military drill, bowling 
alley, gymnasium. Rev. A. G. CHamBers, A.M., Prin. 





w JERSEY, Hackettstown. 
[Nstire TE.—BUILDING ONE 
the best in the land. College preparatory. Ladies’ Col- 
lege. Music, Art, Elocution. New laboratory ate 
Chemistry. Catalogue free. Rev. G. H.W#ITNEY,D.D.,Pres, 





New JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—John C. 


_« Green foundation. Applications for admission 
should be made from 3 to6 months in advance of date 
of entrance. For Catal e containing Courses of Study 
and Calendar, and for other information, address 

Rev. JAMEs C. MACKENZIE, Ph. Dd. 


NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
MS #. ELIZABETH DANA’S 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children reopens September 22. Grounds and buildings 
attractive. ighest standard ‘in English and classical 
studies. Superior advantages in art and music. Resident 
French and German Teachers. 
Terms: Board and Tuition in English and French, 8500. 
Circulars on application. 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 








CADEMY FOR BOYS. 
RADT (Yale, °75), Prin. 
NEw JERSEY, Penningt 


EN NING TON SE INA RY. BOYS 

gna Girls. On R. R., midway bet. N. Y. and Phila- 

da. Opens Sept. 6th. Every convenience. Thorough 

oouset on. Catalogue, i letter of Dr. McCosh, 
of Princeton, ete. THos. HANLON, D.D., President. 


New JERSEY, Princeton. . 
REPARATORY SCHOOL.—SPECIAL 
Reference, Pres. Jas. McCosh. Prepares for Prince- 
ton and all Colleges and Scientific Schools. Reopens Sept. 
16. Address J. Remson BisHop, Head Master. 


NEw York, Aurora, Cay yuga Lake. a 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—Full collegiate course. Music and art. 
Session begins September 15, 1886, 


Send for catalogue. 
E. S. FRISBEE, D.D., Pres’t. 


~~ NEw York, Brooklyn, Joralemon Street, between 
Clinton and Court Streets. M 
WE PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTT- 
tute.—A school for the thorough teaching of young 
ladies ; Collegiate, Academic, and Primary Departments. 
The next term will begin September 20, 1886. New stu- 
dents assigned to classes September 15, 16,17. There are 
no extra charges for instruction in Greek, Latin, French, 
German, Drawing, or Calisthenics. An attractive home, 
under liberal management, receives Students from out 
of town. The Forty-first Annual Catalogue, giving a de- 
tailed statement of the courses of 9a sent on applica- 
tion to . BACKUS 
President of ihe Faculty. — 


New York, Canandaigua 


Fe °7 HILL SCHOOL( for Boys).—Number 
li 


H. M. WATL- 




















mited © sixteen. 
Rev. JAMES esses Lee, Head Master. 


OF 


New York, Florida, Ora 
WES. S. SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
Reopens Sept. 8th. 
New York, Garden 
VIE CA THEDRAL "SC CHOOL OF SAINT 
Mary. Terms $350 od annum. Apply to 
Iss CHARLOTTE TITCOMB, 


Principal. 


Mrs. M. 8S. Parks. 








New York, Garden City, Long Island. 
‘HECATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT 
Paul possents unusual advantages in the wer oS 
accommoda — uipment, and location. The d 
nd. ges ge thorough, up to the 


properes pupils for Col- 

lege, Scientific een, Dtaieees ilitary, and Naval 

mical Laboratory complete in its ap- 

pointments. Thirteen teachers employed. For further 

a and terms, address CHARLES STURTEVANT 
oor, A.B. (Harvard), Head Master. 





NEw York, Hempstead, Long Island. 
EMPSTEADINSTITUTE.--A THO- 
rough English Boarding School for Boys. Prima 
ry, Intermediate, igher English and Commercia- 
courses. Twenty-seventh year ns Sept. 15. Catal 
logues sent on application. 


New York, New Brighton, Staten Island. 
RIGHTON HEIGHTS SEMINARY, 
for Young Ladies, $500. G. W. Cook, Ph.D., Prin. 


New York, New Brighton, Staten Island 

ZT. AUSTIN'S SCHOOL, A CHURCH 

School of the highest class for boys. Terms, $500. 
The Rev. A. G. Mortimer, B.D., Rector, assisted by nine 
graduates of Brown, Princeton, Columbia, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London, and Dublin. The School has n incor- 
—— and has purchased the well-known pro y of 
he late W. T. Garner, which gives it probably the most 
splendid home of any school in the country. 

Council: The Rt. Rev. Bishops of Ry York, Albany, 

and N. New Jersey; the Rev. Drs. Dix, Hoffman, Ship- 
man, and Davies; and Hon. G. W. Curtis. 











New York, Newburg 
IGLAR’S PREP. TRA TORY SCHOOL,— 


w For circulars, Henry W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale), Prin. 


New York City, 27 East 44th Street, between Ma- 
dison and Fifth Avenues. : 
TERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
of New York City.—German, French, Spanish, Ita- 
lian, Latin, and Greek Classes, and private nstruction 
for ladies and gentlemen. 
Daily interviews with the Director from 10 to 12, 
_ Circulars will be ‘sent on application. 


New York City, 51 W. 52d PS 
Mf FS. , we 2 GALLAHER’S 
l Young Laates reopens Oct.4. A thorough French 
education. ighest standard in English and classical 
studies. German. Drawing. Special attention to pri- 
mary classes. Circulars. 


NEw York Cry, 108 West 49th St. 
WE NEW YORK LATIN SCHOOL 
reopens Sept. 2 27. 2 boarders. VirGInius DABNEY. 


New York Ciry, 63 E. 59th St., near Central Park. 
WE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
boarding and day. College preparatory ; Scien- 
tific Schools; business; manual training; successful 
teachers. References: Rev. R.S. sro 
NEw York City, 315 W. 57th 
[ AN NORMAN UNSTITUTE. a 
Founded 1857, Mme. Van Norman, Principal.—Re- 
opens September 30, with bo , od department and new stu- 
dio under Prof. F. Rondel. Rev. Dr. Burchard, Moral and 
Mental Se iences. 
New York Ciry, 32E. 45th St. ae 
LY sl ot SCHOOL.—DISTINCT 
Scientific and Classical courses. Junior Depart- 
Reopens September 





SCHOOL FOR 

















—_ Introductory to all colleges. 





NEw York City, 43 West 39th St. 
"AMES HERBERT MORSE’S SCHOOL 
for Boys.—Reopens Sept. 29. Until September 15 
address Cotuit, Mass. 
New York City, Room 70, Bible House. 
MERICAN KINDERGARTEN NOR- 
mal | School eee Sept. 14. Emry M. Cog, Prin. 


NEW YorK, Nyac 

YACK ‘SEMIN TARY FOR GIRLS— 

Limited to 25 boarding pupils. Thorough train- 

English, Music, ——- Careful attention to 
RS. IMOGENE BER1HOLF, Prin. 











ing. 
health, morals, manners. 
NEw YORK, Oswego x 
7INDERGART. VERS TRAINED,.— 
Rare opportunities afforded. Send for circular to 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


New York, Poughkeeps' 7 
DIVERVIEW AC: 1DEM) .—Prepares for 
College and the Government Academies, for Busi- 
ness and Social relations. 
Thorough Military Instruction. Springfield Cadet Ri- 
fles. BISBEE & AMEN, 
Principals. 











New York, Poughkeeps' z 
|/4a* COLLEGE. " FOR WOMEN.— 
With a complete oo Course, School of Paint- 
ing and Music, Astronomical Observatory, Laboratory of 
Chemistry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, a 
Museum of Art, a Library of 15,000 Volumes, ten Profes. 
sors, mee -three Lp ee 
Catalogue sent on application. 
” Shev. JAMES M. TaYLor, D.D., 
President. 





NEw YORrK, Claverack, : 
(-AVERACK COLLEGE and HUDSON 
River Institute. Affords superior educational ad- 

vantages. For particulars see page ili, issue Aug. 12, of 
this paper, or send for catalogue. Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.B. 





NEw York, Sing Sing. 
R. HOLBROOK'S MILITARY 
School. Reopens Wednesday ®vening, Sept. 15th. 


Address 
. REV. D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 








pean at “— 
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New York, Sing Sing. TENNESSEF, Nashville 


A, 7. PLEASANT MILITARY ACA- | GINEERING DEPARTMENT, l/4 vd lad of 16 who has passed af 
demy. A Select Boys’ Boarding School at Sing « Vanderbilt University. Thorough Courses in Cir amination of Charter House, London The . 
Sing-on-Hudson. Mechanical, and Mining Fagineering (Annual Fees ®), main in this country four + s 
Extended repairs and alterations have made this one and in Manual Technology (Free) Session opens Sept. 14. sirable that he nti + whi 
of the most complete establishments in the country. For circulars addre AS w ILs | Ww ILLIAMS, ‘Bursar. of Oxford or Cambrides prefertes \ 
The fifty-fourth year begins September 16th. TENNESSEE, Sewanee House, this Moe 





HowE ALLENS, A.M., 
Principal. 





NEw York, Suspension Bridge. 


LF VEAUX COLLEGE,.—A 
Boarding School for Boys. 
WILFRED: H. - MUNRO, AM, 


Militars 


President. — a 





New York, Syrac 

ho tae mW "ILKIN SON’S HOME 
School for Girls.—#1,000 per year. No extras. 

Only ten pupils. Refers to Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Hon. 
John Lowell, Geo. Wm. Curtis, Esq. 





NEw YORK, Tarrytown. = 
OME INSTITUTE, — BOARDING 
and day school for young ladies and little girls. 
Reopens Sept. i6. Miss M. W. Metcacr, Principal. 


Onto, Cincinnati, No. 





166 West Seventh St. 
TSS STORER AND MISS LUPTON 

will reopen their school September 22, 1886. 
——- aim to give a good general education, or to prepare 
pupils for the Harvard examination or any college open 
to women. 





Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 
TSS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
English and French Family and Day School my = 
28, 1886. ere are special classes for those entering for 
a limited time and a full course fitting for college ex 
aminations. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COL LEGE.—A College for 
Women.—Offers courses for graduate and under 
sr raduate students in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathema- 
ics, English, French, Old French, Italian, .- panish, Ger 
man, including Gothic and Old Geaman, History, Po- 


ye science, Chemistry, Biology, and Botany. Instruc- 


tion given in Philosophy and Physics. Well-equipped la- 
boratories, Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus. 
For Program address as above. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chelten Hills, Shoemakertown. 
WHELTENHAM ACADEMY, — Situated 
on Chelten Hills,a few miles from Philadelphia. 
The sixteenth annual session begins September 15th. 
Fine buildings, extensive grounds, gymnasium, military 
drill. Boys prepared for college or business. 
For catalogues, with full particulars, apply to 
Rev. Sam’L CLEMENTs, D.D., 
Or Rev. Ricn’p L. HOWELL, P. O. Shoemakertown, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Media, Delaware Co. 

ROOKE HALL FEMALE SEMINARS 
Jotn, nee fallsession will open on Monday, Septe mber 
20t 

For catal es a 
a Hs a L. EASTMAN, Pete or, 
_Mr: . HACKELTON. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogonts, Montgomery Co. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—The fourth year of this School (known for 
thirty-three years as Chestnut Street Seminary) will open 
Wednesday, Sept. 29th, at Ogontz, the spacious country 
seat of Jay Cooke, near Philadelphia. 
For circulars, adivens the PRINCIPALS, as above. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. iw? 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENG 
lish Home School for twenty girls. Under the 
charge of Mme. Henriette Clerc, late of St. Agnes’s School, 
ny, N. Y., and Miss Marion’ L. Pecke, a graduate and 
teacher of St. Agnes's School. French is warranted to be 
ken intwoyears. Terms $300 a year. Address Mme. 

. CLERC, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


V4 TIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


and Oratory, Philadelphia. Aims to make natural, 
elegant, and forcible Keaders and Speakers. Large and 
experienced staff of teachers. Diplomas and degrees. 
Fourteenth year begins Sept. 27th. end for catalogue, 


ag Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Chestnut Hill. : : my) : 
RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s English and _ French ey and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 50th and Woodland 


Avenue. a : : ‘ 

HE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE 
testant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. 

The next year will bogie Sept. 16. Complete faculty ; 

thorough work; sound learning, manliness, earnest spi- 

rituality cultivated in students. Special and post-gradu 
ate courses. New, commodious building; new chapel. 
Address the Dean, The Rev. EDWarRD T. BARTLETT. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthm 
WARTHMORE COLLE GE.—Ofens oth 
Month, 14th. Thirty minutes from Broad St. Sta 
tion, Philadel phia. Under the care of Friends, but all 
others admitted. Full college course for both sexes; 
Classical, Scientific, and Literary. Also a Manual Train 
ing on and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
or "Catalogue and as * particulars, address 
DWARD H. MaGILt, A. M., Pres't. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Wan Philadelphia, No. 4112 Spruce 
t 


treet. 
ISS GORDON’S ENGLISH AND 
French Boarding and Dar School for Founs 











Ladies.—Superior Musical advantages. Resident Frene 
Teacher. Number of boarders limited to 12. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence. r Seaare 
RIENDS’ SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, 
R. I. Next term begins September 8th. 

It is an agreeable home, with the most approved in 
structors 
For catalogue address 

AUGUSTINE JONES, A.M., Principal 





HE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 

is located upon the Cumberland Plateau, 2,00 feet 

above the sea level. his school, under the spectal pa 

tronage of the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 

in the South and Southwest, offers the healthiest residence 

and the best advantages, both moral and educational, tn 

its Grammar School and . Collegiate, Commercial, and 

Theological Departments. For the special claims of thts 
University for patronage, ay} Ry | for documents to the 

TELFAIR Hopson, 
ice Chancellor. 


a IRGINIA, 4, Lexington. an inal inal tastes ; 
ZIRGINTA MILITARY INSTITUTE 
is in full and successful operation, and supplies 
its fe ed course of systematic instruction at a cost 
much below that of institutions of like grade in this 
country. For Catalogue address 
FRANCIS HL. _ SMITH, Supe rintenck nt 


~ ENGL AND, ‘Brighton. 

NGLO-GERMAN AND FRENCH 
Pt Educational Home for the Daughtera of Gentle 
men.—Supertor advantages and careful Christian train 
ing under highly qualified and certificated Lady Princi 
pals. For references and — rectus, address 
Montpeller Crescent, 

trighton, England 


PRINCIPALS, 


~ JAMAICA, Potadam School, Sta. Cruz Mts. 
Y he’ REV. W. D. PEARMAN, M.A 
« ‘ambrtdge ) prepares for Business and Universi 
ties. In the C ambridge University Local Exams., ISS4, 
a Potsdam boy stood 2d m Greek and loth in Latin, of 
all England. For Terms apply as above. 
> . swe 
Teachers. 

/ PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, 

% having had several years’ experience of teach 
ing in a College, and holding the highest testimont: ils 
from Sir Henry Roscoe of Owen's College, Manchester, 
Prof. Kekulé of Bonn, and others, besides being a B.Sc 
of the University of London, Eng., is open to an engage 
ment in Canada or the United States. A preference would 
be given to College work, though experience in analysis 
renders him equally fitted for the position of chemist to 
a manufacturing establishment or for that of consulting 
chemist. Address “ Cuemist,” the Nation Office, 

210 Broadway, New York 


(es W. STONE, Tutor for Harv 
- 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
PRENCH.—A PARISIAN GENTL? 
man, for the last nine years special teac her ‘of 
French in one of the first Schools of Massachusetts, ts 
open ext. Adem gement as such from the Ist of September 
ne xt. Addres B. A., office of this paper 
) COLLEGE OFFICERS WHO AR? 


looking for an instructor in Latin alone, or tn con 
nection with Greek, Modern Languages, or Hebrew. Ad 


md. 


dress L. D , care of the Nation. pe DS 
School Ag ENCES. 
JEST TEACHERS. EMER TE IN ANI 


Foreign, promptly provided for Families, Schools 
Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with positions 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents 
School Property rented and sold 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete 
J.W.S HERMERHORN & Co., 7 E. léth Street, N.Y 


“PROCKWAY TEACHERS AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 


dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for e nsuing year 


‘BOS TON TEACHERS’ 


AG 


HE 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions te » Teach 
Circular free. 


ers. 
. Fisk, 18 Tremont Place, Boston 








men. ngs UNsUTpssse 
~ on niv- ve actes — {weve ir 
n calandg 
a New gy 
mica. observak 
: femt te 
mences Sept. 7. [SNL rf circulars « 
to Miss ANNIE BF. JOHNSON, Princ 
w J. D. KINGSBURY wasurer, Bradfor 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATI IN. 
A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 
The best expression of the best thought of the best teach 
ers and leading educators of the land. 


~Opy 
“OPS: SEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
S Somerset Street, Boston, 


Wants. 


WOMPANION TOA LADY, OR HOUSE. 

‘. keeper.—A position of this kind is desired by a lady 

who can give excellent references in New Yor 

GU Lock Box 273, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Address Miss J. 


ENCY 


Send for sample 




















W. BAKER 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 


Cocoa, from which the excons of 
ON bas been removed. It has 

times the afrengtA of Cocoa mite 
with Starch. A\rrowrax or Sugar, 
and fia therefore far more ce 

cal, « sting lesa than one « 

cup. It te delicious, nourtehing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for tnvalide aa 
well as for persons tn health 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& (CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


OFFICE OF THE 
. 
af 
Atlant Matta. 
“77 ey 1’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
New Vora, Jar rs SS 
The Trustees, in f ‘ f 
the Company, submit the f ‘ \ 
of its affairs on the Sist Dh PSN 
Premiums on Marine Kisks fr 
ary, ISSS, to Slat December, TSS a 
Premiums on Polictes not mark T lat 
January, ISS 
Total Marine Premiums « 
Premiums marked off from is ) ary 
SSS, to Sist December, INS a 
Losses paid during the same 
period si 
Returns of Pre miume and 
Expenses 4 
The Company has the f wing Assets, \ 
United States and State of New Vork Stock 
City, Bank, and other Stocks €0,084.085 00 
Lawina, secured br Stocks and otherwis $28 fm 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
estimated at x ”) 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1 S14 - 
Cash tn Bank SUT AS 
Amount $1 4 “ 
Six per cent. Interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second of 


February next, fre 
The certi 
payment andc 


cease 


Ry 


J.D. Jones 
Charles Dennis, 
W.H. H. Moore, 
James Low, 

A. A. Raven, 
Wm. Sturgis, 
Benjamin H. Fiek 
Josiah O. Low, 


T. B. Coddington, 


William Degroot, 
Horace Gray, 
Wm. E. Dodge, 


m which date ali 
ficates to be 


interest thereon wiil 


produced at the time of 


ancelled, 

A dividend of PORTY PERCENT 
earned premiums of the 
31st December, 188 
on and after Tuesday, 


is declared on the net 
Company forthe year ending 
. for which certificates will be issued 
the fourth of May next, 


order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES, 
William H. Macy, Jas. G. De Forest, 
C. A. Hand, Chas. D. Leverich, 
John D. Hewlett, John L. Riker, 


William H. Webb, N. Denton Smitn. 


Chas, P. Burdett, George Bliss, 

E, W. Corlies, Henry E. Hawley, 
1,Adolph Lemoyne Wiillam D.Morgan, 

Robt. B. Minturn, Isaac Bell, 

Chas. H. Marshall, Edw. Floyd Jones, 

Fred’k H. Cossitt, Anson W. Hard, 


William Bryce, 

John Elllott, 
JOHN D JONES, President 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 


Thomas Maitland, 
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I. A GRAMMAR OF THE GER- 


man Language for High Schools and Col- 
leges. Designed for beginners and advanced 
students. By Prof. H. C.G. Brandt. Octavo, 
$1.50. 


“ft consider it the most sclentific grammar of the mo 
dern German language now before the American and 
English public—the only one that does full justice to the 
discoveries of modern philology. Scholarly and enthust- 
astic teachers will prize this treatise for its stimulating 
quality. Being based upon research. it will arouse the 
spirit of research in others.”"—Prof. Albert S. Cook, Univ. 
of California, 

“It is the only book of its kind within my knowledge 
which is abreast of the latest philological research.”’— 
Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Columbia College. 


Il. STUDENT'S MANUAL OF 


Exercises for Translating intoGerman. With 
full Vocabulary, Notes, References, and 
General Suggestions. Arranged to accom- 
pany Brandt’s ‘German Grammar.’ By 


Prof. A. Lodeman, 12mo, 50 cents. 


“T can show my appreciation of the exercises in no 
better way than by adopting it as a text book to go along 
wite Brandt's German Grammar.”— Prof. James A. Har 
rison, Washington and Lee Untversity, 

“T have examined it very thoroughiy, and find it ex- 
cellent in every particular and exceedingly practical. 
shall introduce it into my classes.’’—Pro/f. Geo. S. Atwood, 
formerly Professor of Modern Languages in Bowdoin 
College. 


HI. A READER OF GERMAN 
Literature. Edited, with Notes, by Prof. W. 


H. Rosentengel. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Comes to fill a want which I have long felt. I shall 
use it with my higher class to illustrate my lectures on 
German literature, covering as it does the whole ground, 
with biographical sketches and illustrative passages.’’— 
W. H, Appleton, Prof. Greek and German, Swarthmore 
College, Aa. 

“It is an excellent and much-needed work, which I 
shall be glad to recommend and make use of in my 
classes.”—Chas. F. Reeves, Prof. Mod. Lang., Penna. 
State College. 


IV. MATERIALS FOR GERMAN 


Prose Composition ; or, Selections from Mo- 
dern English Writers. With grammatical 
notes, idiomatic renderings, a general intro- 
duction, and a grammatical index. By Prof. 
C. A. Buchheim. 16mo, $1.25. 

“The amount and variety of the selections for transla 
tion, and the abundant notes, render the book especially 
valuable to advanced students. it is very evidently a 
manual for earnest students. It is one of the very few 
books that would be worth while for the American stu 


dent of German to take with him for study in Germany.” 
— Prof. Henry Johnson, Bowdoin College. 





The Nation. 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF GERMAN 


SHOULD EXAMINE: 


V. GERMAN CLASSICS FOR 
American {Students. By Prof. James Mor- 
gan Hart. 

This series, issued in neat 16mo volumes, care- 
fully printed and bandsomely bound, will form 
not only a set of standard text-books for the stu- 
dent of German, but an attractive collection for 
the library of the masterpieces of German litera- 
ture. Each volume contains an introduction, a 
running commentary, and critical and philologi- 
cal notes, while, to those requiriug it, a glossary 
of special terms is also added. 

I. GOETHE'S HERMANN AND DORO- 


thea. Commentary and Glossary. #1. 


UI. SCHILLER’S DIE PICCOLOMINI, With 
Introduction, Commentary, Index of Persons 
and Places, and Map of Germany. $1. 


IM. A SELECTION FROM THE PROSE 
Works of Goethe. $1. 

IV. GOETHE’S FAUST. Part I. The origi- 
nal text, collated from the best authorities, 
edited with notes critical ani philological. 
$1. 

V. SCHILLER’S AUSGEWAHLTE 
Briefe. Edited by Pauline Buchheim. Cloth, 
$1. 

The series has been introduced in Yale,Cornell, 

Columbia, Trinity, Princeton, and many other 
colleges and schools, 


“The series should have the widest sale possible.”’— 
Prof. Franklin Carter, Yale. 


“The only properly edited German texts yet issued for 
the use of students.’’—Frof. Willard Fiske, Cornell. 


“We commend them most heartily to our teachers, and 
confidently predict that wherever one of these volumes 
is used, the whole series will speedily and eagerly be 
adopted.’’—Educational Monthly. 


“ The best edited text-books in modern languages that 
it has ever been my good fortune to meet with.”—Pro/. 
Massie. 


*,* Special terms to teachers for examination and introduction. Educational listssent on appli 


cation. 
is. FF. 


NOW READY: 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO.’S 
Bibliotheca Americana, 


FOR 1886, 


oie] 
al 


A priced list, 7,422 titles, of Books and Pamphlets,relat- 
ing to America, embracing Pre-Columbian America, Ame 
rica and the United States in general, War or 1812, War 
with Mexico, the Rebellion, Confederate Publications,the 
States and Territories separately, British America, Arc- 
tic, Mexico, Central America, West Indies, South Ameri- 
ca, Biography, Genealogy, Travels, and Explorations, Re- 
ligious Communities, Slavery and the Negro, Bibliogra- 
phy, Poetry, Coins, Currency, etc.; Trials, Free Masonry, 
Indians, and Archeology, Indian Languages, Scientific, 
Federal, and State Surveys, ete. 


8vo, Paper. PRICE, FIFTY CENTS. 
Will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 


Publishers and Booksellers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





‘CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
» guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 


Catalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


, 


PUTNAM’S SONS, 


AND 29 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 


“ ’ a 
auveur's Educational 
Dr. Sauveur’s Educationa 
7 - _ 
Works. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR of Dr. Sauveur’s Works 
for the teacning of French and Latin, according to his 
method (the natural method), will be sent free to appli- 
cants. 

A copy of any of these books will be sent to teachers by 
the author on receipt of half the retail price. 


Address 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, 
(Till August 20) Oswego, N. Y. 


(After August 20) Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHOOL HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
—Miss Putnam having relinquished her school, will 
receive into her family six young ladies who may wish to 
avail themselves of the superior educational advantages 
which Boston affords; and will act as their chaperone, 
and care for them in every _ as though they were 
her pupils. Her beautiful new house in Commonwealth 
Avenue presents unusual attractions. Address 
Miss PutNaAM, No. 36 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


a 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 


Works of Reference 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
tionary. A new, thoroughly revised, and greatly en- 
larged edition. A Universal Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Biography and Mythology. Containing complete 
and concise biographical sketches of the eminent per 
sons of all ages and countries. By J. Thomas, M.D., 
LL.D. Imperial 8vo. 2,550 pages. Sheep. $12.00. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES, House- 
hold Dictionary. Containing 50,000 words, with defi- 
nitions. 489 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Comprehensive Dictionary, [llustrated. 12mo, 608 
pages, half bound, $1.68. 
New School Dictionary. Mlustrated. 390 pages. 
1émo, cloth, 06 cents. 


CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL ODIC- 
tionary of the French and English Languages. By 
Leon Contanseau. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.44. 


LONGMAN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 
German and English Languages. By F. W. Longman. 
18mo, cloth, $1.29. y 


GROVES’S GREEK AND ENGLISH 
Dictionary. Compristng all the words in the writings 
of the most popular Greek authors. By Rev. John 
Groves. Revised edition. 8vo, sheep, $2.16. 


GARDNER'S LATIN AND ENGLISH 
Lexicon. Adapted to the classics usually studied 
preparatory to a college course. By F. Gardner, A.M, 
8vo, sheep, $2.16, 


LEVERETT’S LATIN AND ENGLISH 
Lexicon. Enlarged and improved edition. By E. P. 
Leverett. 8&vo, sheep, $3.36. 


PICKERING’S GREEK AND ENGLISH 
Lexicon. By John Pickering, LL.D. 8vo, sheep, $3.36. 
LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE 


World. A complete Geographical Dictionary. New 
edition. Thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged. 
Containing supplementary tables, with the most re- 
cent Census returns, Royal 8vo, sheep, $12.00, 


GREENE'S LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 
A new Elementary Text-Book. Especially adapted 
for schools and colleges. By Prof. M. H. Greene, 
M.D. 12mo, $1.20. 


SHARPLESS AND PHILIPS’S NATU- 


ral Philosophy. LUlustrated. 12mo, $1.20. 


SHARPLESS AND PHILIPS'S ASTRO- 


nomy. Illustrated, 12mo, #1.20, 


CUTTER’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
and Hygiene. Three books. First, 196 pages. Illus- 
trated. 77 cents. Second, 309 pages. Illustrated. 
#1.29. Third, 388 pages. 230 illustrations. $1.44. 


READERS REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
Containing *‘ The Reader’s Handbook,” “ Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable,” “ Dictionary of Miracles,”’ 
“ Words, Facts, and Phrases,” ** Ancient and Modern 
Familiar Quotations,” “‘ Worcester’s Comprehensive 
Dictionary,” “ Roget’s Thesaurus,” and ‘“ Soule’s 
English Synonymes.” 8 vols. Bound in half morocco, 
gilt top. Per set, in pasteboard box, $20.00. Any 
volume sold separately. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPA:DIA. Ameri- 
can revised edition. The best in every way. A Dic- 
tionary of universal knowledge. Profusely illustrated 
with maps, plates, and woodcuts. 10 vols. Royal 
8vo. Several editions, at various prices, from $15.00 
to $30.00. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent, 
free of expense, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B.LIPPINCOTT CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 









































NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1886, 


The Week. —_ 


Two Republican State conventions adopted 
platforms on Wednesday, in Ohio and in lowa. 
The most striking feature in these deliverances 
is the absence of any ‘‘plank” referring to the 
rights of colored men as distinguished from 
those of any other class of citizens. The Iowa 
Convention does indeed ‘‘ denounce the abuses 
of the elective privilege which in the Southern 
section of our country, and in many Northern 
cities, continue to make elections a mockery,” 
etc. The coupling of the Southern section 
with Northern cities removes the abuses of the 
elective franchise from the category of party 
politics. How painfully this omission to no- 
tice the ‘‘ greatest crime of the age” will 
strike Senator Hoar, can scarcely be imagined. 
The 1emissness of the Ohio Convention is all 
the more remarkable since its deliberations 
were held under the immediate eye of Gov. 
Foraker, and within hearing of Senator Sher- 
man, both of whom were nearly wild on the 
subject of Southern outrages in the last State 
campaign. 














The two platforms are alike in demanding 
pensions for all soldiers who are disabled and in 
want, without regard to the cause or degree of 
disability or want. Both denounce President 
Cleveland for vetoing private pension bills. 
The Ohio platform calls these vetoes ‘‘ heartless 
and wholesale.” In the same breath both de- 
nounce the Administration and the Democratic 
party for reckless extravagance in appropria- 
tions of public money. The inference to be 
drawn from these two ‘‘planks” is, that the bung 
should be drawn out of the Treasury in favor of 
everything called a soldier bill, and the spigot 
which supplies the daily expenses to the Gov- 
ernment stopped up. The Iowa Conven- 
tion endorses the Morrison surplus resolution, 
and severely condemns the President for kill 
ing it by a ‘‘ pocket veto,” this act having 
been committed ‘‘in violation of the expressed 
will of the people "—a view which the Repub- 
licans of the Eastern States do most explicitly 
dissent from. The Ohio men had nothing to 
say about the surplus resolution, but they 
went to the extreme of absurdity in an- 
other direction, demanding an increase of 
the duties on wool, which will certainly 
not be tolerated by their brethren in the 
East. Aside from the points enumerated the 
two platforms are very much alike, consisting 
in hearty approbation of virtue, morality, and 
good order, and vigorous denunciations of the 
wicked. 

Still another Republican State Convention, 
that of Michigan, has adopted a platform with- 
out any allusion to the rights of colored men 
as distinguished from the rights of white 
men. Three such platforms in two days con- 
stitute a most striking acknowledgment of 
the success of President Cleveland’s Ad- 
ministration in eliminating the negro ques- 
tion from politics. It would not be far out 
of the way to say that the Republican 
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party bas declared ‘‘ in thunder tones ” that 
there is no longer any such issue, and that the 
accession of the Democrats to power has been 
the cause of its disappearance. It is certain 
that the Republicans never before failed to 
make the most of it. It is equally certain that 
they would not fail now to ‘‘ wave the bloody 
shirt” if there were any such thing to wave. 
Moreover, the Republicans in convention assem- 
bled are just as keenly alive to the dangers 
attending Chinese labor, and pauper labor, and 
contract labor, and prison labor, as the Demo 
crats. Itis not that they have forgotten any 
of the rights or wrongs of the downtrodden 
and oppressed. They have simply recognized 
the fact that the ensanguined garment has gone 
from among us. Surely, nothing could be 
more easily spared. 





A further step towards wiping out the color 
line in our politics was taken in Pennsylvania 
on Thursday, when the Rev. J. M. Palmer, 
a negro clergyman of Pittsburgh, announced 
his desertion of the Republican party and was 
nominated for Congressman-at-Large by the 
Prohibition Convention. Mr. Palmer said that 
he had been a Republican, and admitted that his 
race owed a great debt to the Republican 
party; ‘‘ but I think,” he added, *' the debt has 
been paid, and paid with compound interest, 
too.” The convention in which he 
meant, in his opinion, that black men are to act 
like white men on public questions; ‘* we are 
not to be moved any more by our emotion and 
sensibilities, but to exercise our rights as we 
see them to be right.” ‘* The color line,” he 
declared, ‘‘ is a thing of the past.” 


stood 





A story comes from Washington that cer 
tain Republican managers think of transport 
ing a number of negroes from the South to 
States like Indiana, where more Republican 
votes are badly needed. There has been much 
talk of such a project for years, and there 
doubtless are Republican politicians silly 
enough to have seriously considered it. But 
it would be a dangerous experiment in these 
days, when the party managers in Arkansas are 
confronted with bolts among the colored voters, 
and the stump speakers have to plead with 
them not to vote the Democratic ticket, and 
when a negro is the candidate for State Auditor 
on the Democratic ticket in Kansas. 





The Republican managers are divided in 
opinion as to how the Prohibitionists ought to 
be treated. One set favors the plan of cod- 
dling them, while another is so thoroughly out 
of temper that it cannot resist the temptation 
to call names. Senator Frye of Maine is 
one of the latter wing, and declared in his 
recent speech that some of the leaders 
of the third party are ‘‘ unblushing, impudent 
scoundrels, who are helped by the Democratic 
party to defeat the Republican party.” But 
this policy of abuse does not strike many Re- 
publicans as good politics. Thus, the Rutland 
Herald, one of the leading Republican papers 
of Vermont, says of Senator Frye’s speech, 
referring to the ‘‘smirch” passage as well 
as the ‘‘ scoundrel” business: ‘‘ Whether 









this is true or its wis 
dom. If the Republican party would win 
next time, it must cease calling names, come up 
to its old-time high standards, merit the con* 
fidence of the best men, and thus make it im 
possible for bad men in shining garments to mis 
lead any considerable number,” 


not, we question 


The action of the Prohibition party in Penn 
sylvania in putting a full State ticket in’ the 
field, composed entirely of former Republicans, 
makes the situation there extremely interesting 
The Republican managers are perceptibly trou 
bled by the outlook, and well they may be 
The head of their weak 
personally, who has been defeated once for the 
same office. 


ticket is a mau 
He does not command the tull sup 
port of his party, as the Blaine faction, which 
openly opposed him in his former canvass, is not 
heartily supporting him now. The 
also have made a nomination in 
ing as. their for 
avowed opponent of the Presidents civil se 
vice reform policy. In_ this 
fairs a full Prohibition ticket with 
perienced campaigner at its head as Charles 8 
Wolfe is likely to insure a lively canvass, if it 


Democrats 
poor select 
candidate Governor an 

t 
condition of af 


such an ex 


does not wipe out that seemingly indestructible 
Republican majority of 80,000 which the State 
gave to Blaine 


> 


Mr. Blaine s speech has of course been hailed 
with the usual round of the 
thoroughgoing Blaine organs, which style it ‘a 


acclamations by 


masterpiece of lucid exposition” and Jaud its 
‘luminous diction and elevation of tone.” But 
it is noticeable that the Republican newspapers 
which are something more than mere personal 
organs, either are reserved in their comments or 
Thus the Provi- 
crnad points out that Mr. Blaine’s argu 


openly express their dissent 
dence Jo 
ment that the great increase in savings-bank 
deposits in the manufacturing States is attribu- 
table solely to protection, is ‘‘ at once one-sided 
andincomplete,” since it leaves out of sight other 
important factors, while his omission to give any 
hint that the tariff requires modification it thinks 
‘* is not true statesmanship.” The Journal ex- 
poses the weakness of other passages in the 
speech, and concludes with this severe charac- 
terization of the effort : 

**On the whole, we do not see that Mr. Blaine 
has contributed anything to the perspicuity of 
Republican doctrines or to the theory of future 
success. He wholly ignores the question of the 
currency; he has not one word to say in behaif of 
civil-service reform; he sees nothing worthy of 
notice in the growing material and social pros- 
pects of the South, and he perceives nothing for 
praise or gratitade in the immense — 
advance and wealth of the ages he speech 

nc 


is the speech of an advocate, and not the speech 
of a statesman.” 





Mr. Blaine’s notions of ‘‘protection to home 
industry” do not admit that there is any room 
for reform in the tariff except perhaps in the 
dire-tion of an increase of duties on imported 
goods. He ‘‘points with pride” to the fact 
that no word and no vote was ever given by 
him inconsistent with this view. This state- 
ment, like many of the positive declara- 
tions made by Mr. Blaine on great public 
occasions, is extremely misleading. He did 
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‘ ‘a oe 
vote to remove the duties on coal in the 
Forty-second Congress, and he boasted of this 
vote in a debate in the same Congress, as tend- 
ing to show his own disinterestedness, he being 
at the time an owner of coal lauds in Pennsyl- 
vania. (Vide Cong. Globe, First Session Forty- 
second Congress, page 126.) Nowa vote for 
free coal cannot be distinguished in principle 
from a vote for free ore, or free salt, or free 
codfish. In other words, it cannot be distin- 
guished from the principle of the Morrison bill, 
which was, on the whole, a milder and less 
radical measure than the one favored by Mr. 
Blaine in 1871-72 





The American Free-Trade League have issued 
an address to the public which falls in very 
pat with Mr. Blaine’s attempt to revive an 
interest in the doctrine of ‘‘ protection to home 
industry.” The address points to the failure of 
the large Democratic majority in the House of 
Representatives to pass a bill for tariff reform 
looking only to the removal of the heavy bur- 
den of taxation from a few leading industries, 
and to the refusal of the Republicans even 
to consider a measure to that end, although 
both parties are committed by their plat- 
forms to some kind of reform of the tariff. 
Under such circumstances the Free-Trade 
League consider that the time has come 
when all persons who believe in tariff reform 
should cast their votes for or against candi- 
dates for Congress on this distinct issue. 
Taking the vote on the Morrison Tariff Bill as 
a guide, it may be seen that a very small change 
in the complexion of the House would suffice to 
convert the minority into a majority, and that 
this change might be effected by less than 5 
per cent. of the voters in a few Congressional 
districts. The address does not propose the 
formation of a new party, but merely such 
action as may be necessary to make the tariff- 
reform vote effective in both parties. 





Since Mr. Blaine entered upon the Maine 
canvass he has been met everywhere with a 
circular calling attention to the famous scheme 
of distributing the whiskey tax among the 
States, which he brought out with such a 
flourish three years ago, but dropped like a 
hot potato when he found that it did not 
take with the public. It was an embarrass- 
ing dilemma, but he finally concluded to 
stand by his old position, much as he dis- 
liked to say anything about it. So he said: 
‘IT would do it again, and if the issue ever 
comes where the United States does not need 
the tax, tben let the United States still raise it 
and give it per capita to the States, and they 
will find some good use for it.” But this re- 
affirmation of the doctrine only serves to em- 
phasize in the public mind the conviction of 
the wrongheadedness of a man who can advo- 
cate such a policy, and provokes such ex- 
posures of Mr. Blaine’s weakness as these re- 
marks by the Hartford Courant, Senator Haw- 
ley’s paper : 

‘*Taxing the people, not for the legitimate ex- 
penses of the general Government, but for giving 
a largesse to the several States, would be a blow at 
the independence of the States quite equal to that 
of putting into the hands of the general Govern- 
ment the power to prohibit the sale of liquor in 
the States,or assuming the control of their 


schools. This notion involves a danger more tar- 
reaching to our Union than the thoughtless may 
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imagine. We lean, as paupers,on the Federal 
Government too much already.” 





The Blaine campaign in Maine develops 
fresh humorous featuresevery day. The labor- 
ing men seize every occasion to express their 
contempt for Mr. Blaine’s deliverances on the 
questions which especially concern them, 
and some of their speakers make exceed- 
ingly effective retorts upon him. Thus, 
Ralph Beaumont of New York evoked 
hearty applause from a gathering of 4,000 
Knights of Laboron Monday, when he contrast- 
ed Mr. Blaine’s praise of protection with the 
wretched condition of the miners in the cele- 
brated Hocking Valley region, and said: ‘‘ For 
twenty-five years we've had this protection Mr. 
Blaine offers us, and we have made more mil- 
lionaires and more paupers under that system 
than were ever made in a civilized country on 
the earth in the same time before.” While 
the labor orators are thus ridiculing his 
nostrum for the cure of the labor trou- 
bles, Mr. Blaine’s temper is aggravated by 
the reception which the press of the country 
has given Senator Frye’s famcus ‘‘smirch ” 
speech at Houlton ten days ago. He is repre- 
sented by a reporter of the Sun, writing from 
Houlton, Me., to be very angry with Mr. Frye, 
and poor Mr. Frye, in his attempts to explain, 
has been forced to have recourse to the familiar 
old Blaine dodge of claiming that he was misre- 
ported. The joke of this is that it raises a 
‘* question of veracity ” between Mr. Frye and 
that thoroughgoing Blaine organ, the Boston 
Journal. 





The anti-Edmunds movement in Vermont, 
according to a saying of Judge Poland reported 
in the Herald, ‘‘ has produced scarcely a ripple 
in the smooth current of Vermont politics.” 
This is probably true, but the retlection of Mr. 
Edmunds, when it takes place, will produce 
something more than a ripple in national poli- 
tics. The Vermont Senator said as plainly as pos- 
sible in the last Presidential campaign: *‘‘ I will 
vote the Republican ticket because I think that 
the Republican party is the fittest to be in- 
trusted with national administration, but I 
consider the Republican nominee for the 
Presidency an unfit person to hold that office.” 
The charge brought against him by the Blaine 
faction is precisely this, Neither Mr. Ed- 
munds nor any one of his supporters has ever 
denied or palliated it. Now, if a charge of 
this kind, which is agreed to be well founded 
and sustained and not denied by anybody, 
is of so little moment that it produces scarcely 
a ripple in the politics of the strongest Republi- 
can State in the Union—if the person against 
whom the charge is made is reélected by a 
practically unanimous vote, without previous 
repentance and absolution—then of course the 
State of Vermont agrees with Senator Ed- 
munds in this matter. The official promulga- 
tion of this doctrine will reinforce in a remark- 
able way Senator Edmunds’s advice to the 
party to go West and choose an unblemished 
candidate next time. 





There seems to be no doubt that the veteran 
soldiers of the country have repudiated Senator 
Logan’s claim to be their especial friend. The 
returning delegates from the Grand Army Con- 
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vention in San Francisco agree in saying that 
Logan was roundly snubbed there. He took 
it upon himself to go there and put himself for- 
ward as entitled to ‘‘run” the Convention. He 
unfolded there the idea which he had broached 
afew weeks earlicr in Chicago, that every man 
who served as a soldier in the war came out of 
the service less competent to earn a livelihood 
than when he entered, and was therefore en- 
titled toa pension. The Convention adopted 
by a vote of four to one a resolution con- 
demning this idea, thus telling Logan to his 
face that they were not the beggars which 
he had assumed them to be. Their ac- 
tion has seriously damaged the main claim 
which Logan had for being considered a candi- 
date for the Presidency, and is a most welcome 
sign that the pension abuse has been carried to 
its utmost limits. One by one the old “issues” 
are being pushed aside by the steady progress 
of events, and as each issue disappears there 
goes with it a Presidential candidate. 





The Democratic press of the South evidently 
means to leave no doubt as to its attitude to- 
wards the Democratic spoilsmen who conceived 
the idea of supplanting Cleveland with Hill. 
The Galveston Nes, the leading Democrat- 
ic paper of Texas, returns to the subject 
in another leading editorial article, entitled 
“Can the Spoilsmen and Jobbers Defeat Cleve- 
land?” The News sets forth the scheme 
of these classes to defeat Cleveland in 
the next Democratic National Convention 
by ‘‘stocking the New York Convention” and 
sending a Hill delegation, on the presumption 
that no party will ever nominate a candidate 
whose own State delegation is against him. 
The News admits that it is very unusual for a 
candidate to be nominated who has not the 
united support of his own State, but it points 
out that a convention is not entirely hedged in 
by formalities, and that it is possible that dele- 
gates may look behind the'returns. ‘‘ There is 
sucha thing,” it says, ‘‘as the Democrats of the 
South and West loving Cleveland for the ene- 
mies that he has made, and, thus loving him, pro- 
ceeding to mow down precedents and nominate 
him over the protests of a stocked delegation 


from New York.” The News confesses that. 


if Cleveland should be defeated for renomina- 
tion by the spoilsmen and jobbers, it would be 
fatal to the Democratic party, and it concludes 
that ‘‘if the jobbers and spoilsmen should suc- 
ceed in New York, the Democrats of the South 
and West, and of New England and the Middle 
States, would have a duty to perform.” This is 
healthful and refreshing talk, and the best 
thing about it is that the News represents the 
prevailing sentiment among Southern Demo- 
crats, as is clearly shown by the course of the 
Democratic press throughout that region. 





What everybody just now wants to know is, 
how the Democrats really feel towards their 
President. The action of the Democratic 
State conventions in endorsing the Administra- 
tion throws some light upon the question, but 
it is objected that such resolutions may be 
adopted without sincerity and simply as a mat- 
ter of policy. The best possible way to test 
party sentiment is to find out how the members 
of such conventions feel personally towards the 
President, and what they report to be the feel 
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ing of the people whom they represent. The 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat has done the pub- 
lic a service by presenting a long series of 
short interviews, which show clearly what 
Democratic sentiment is in a State where the 
President's reform policy encountered perhaps 
as many obstacles and as much prejudice as 
anywhere in the country. When the Missouri 
Democratic State Convention met at St. Louis, 
the Globe-Democrat sent out a large corps of 
interviewers among the delegates as they loiter- 
ed about the hotels or took an excursion 
down the river. Not half-a-dozen delegates 
shrank from expressing their convictions with 
entire freedom. ‘The result is twenty-two col- 
umns of fine type, giving the brief replies of 
about 350 delegates to questions whom they 
favored for United States Senator, how they 
stood on the probibition question, what they 
thought about the President's policy, and what 
Democratic candidate they favored in 1888. 





The last two points are of national interest, 
and we have taken the pains to look through 
all the replies to these questions. They con- 
stitute uncommonly interesting reading, being 
strongly tinctured with the individuality of the 
speakers, and they are full of encouragement 
to the friends of civil-service reform. Out 
of 348 men who expressed their views, 
no less than 325 declared themselves in favor 
of Cleveland’s renomination. Half-a dozen 
want to see Gov. Hill made the candidate in 
1888, these including several who declared 
their belief in the maxim ‘‘ To the victors be- 
long the spoils,” while the rest favor Morrison 
or some other Western man, mostly on the 
ground that Cleveland’s financial ideas are too 
pronouncedly Eastern. A considerable pro- 
portion of the 325 found more or less fault 
with the President’s civil-service policy, com- 
plaining that ‘‘he don’t turn the Republicans 
out fast enough”; ‘‘ he don’t turn the rascals 
out fast enough to suit me”; ‘‘ he caters to 
the Mugwump element entirely too much.” 
But scores of delegates endorsed Mr. Cleve- 
land’s policy without the shghtest reservation, 
and with the utmost heartiness, among them 
being several oftice-holders elected by Demo- 
cratic votes, and several editors of Democratic 
county papers. 





It is observable that the Democratic State 
Convention of Llinois came short of endorsing 
the Morrison surplus resolution. Instead, they 
resolved ‘‘that the surplus in the national 
Treasury be applied in payment of the 
national public debt, to the end that 
large accumulations in the Treasury beyond 
the proper necessities of the public service 
shall not occur, thus assuring honest and 
economical government, and relieving the peo- 
ple from unnecessary and oppressive taxation.” 
This is exactly what the Treasury Department 
is doing and always has done under Democratic 
as well as Republican Administrations. The 
Morrison resolution called for the disbursement 
of a fixed sum monthly, regardless of the 
‘proper necessities of the public service.” Mr. 
Morrison is entitled to sympathy under the cir- 
cumstances. The Iowa Republicans were 
much more considerate of his feelings: they 
squarely condemned the ‘‘ pocket veto.” 
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An attempt is being made to organize a sort of 
“‘no-rent” or ‘‘anti-landowners’ party” in 
the city of New York, to which Mr. Henry 
George modestly sends word that if 80,000 sig 
natures can be obtained to a petition begging 
him to stand as its candidate for Mayor, he will 
make that sacrifice. The aims of such a party 
ean be inferred from the nature of Mr. 
George’s apostolate, which proceeds from the 
dogma that the reason why those who have no- 
thing are poor is, that anybody is permitted by 
law to ownland. A party founded on the prin 
ciple that if nobody were permitted to own land 
or anything else all would be rich, is therefore 
among the possibilities of the immediate fu 
ture. The inquiry is often made, Why do 
not all the conditions exist in America for an 
agitation of the ‘‘rent” question and of the 
‘‘ private title to land” question here as in 
Great Britain? Our private estates are be 
coming as large in value as any in the world, 
and some of the largest of them, as the 
Astors’, consist almost wholly of improved 
lands held for rental. Moreover, although 
in Great Britain the system of ‘‘ rack 
rent” has become disreputable and identical 
with cruelty, not only among tenants, but 
among landlords themselves, it is a singu 
lar fact that all the lands rented in America are 
rented upon ‘‘ raek-rent,” that term meaning 
the highest rent a landlord is able to get by 
freely offering his land to the highest bidder. 
No tenant in the United States thinks of ask 
ing a landlord to rent his land or building for 
less than the highest rent he can get,and never, 
since the anti-rent agitations of fifty and sixty 
years ago near Albany, could the least politi 
cal capital be made by any party by opposing 
evictions of tenants who failed to pay their rent. 
The very tenants who regarded it as the ex 
treme of tyranny when they were turned out 
of their tenant homes in Ireland, can be daily 
seen in our district courts applying for writs to 
evict their own tenants here in a manner at 
least as summary as is known to English or 
Irish law; yet no outcry is made and no in 
justice is felt to exist in the case either by 
the landlord or the tenant. Noonedoubts that 
Henry George or John Most, if either owned 
a house in New York in which a tenant did 
not pay his rent, would evict the tenant with 
ordinary promptness and without making any 
discrimination between land rent and building 
rent. The propriety of doing so is not ques 
tioned in the conscience of any man or class, 





In the interval of waiting before the interna 
tional yacht races begin, public feeling over 
them seems likely even to @utrun that of last 
year, when the Genesta excited more attention 
than any boat which ever had been seen in our 
waters. Though both boats are different this 
year, the contest still presents the same 
conditions of complicated interest. It 
is not only an affair of national pride, 
but a struggle of types. This leaves it 
a simple matter for the adherent of sloops, 
but the most patriotic of cutter men ‘‘ do per- 
ceive here a divided duty.” They cannot wish 
to see the cup go abroad, and they cannot wish 
to see a cutter beaten by a sloop. Probably 
among yachtsmen of either class the profes- 
sional feeling is the stronger, and they wish 
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the best boat to win, though fully pet 
suaded beforehand which boat that is 
The general public, incapable of such heights 
of sportsmanlike virtue, desires at least that the 
Englishman may be beaten, without sevident 
or ‘‘fluke,” in good sailing weather 





Through the cloudy atmosphere of the East 
a few facts respecting the Bulgarian revolutions 
seem now to be discernible. Prince Alexander 
was assaulted in the mght by a band of pr 
Russian conspirators, taken prisoner, and con 
veved to Russian territory. He would have 
been detained there if Russia had dared to 
hold him, but neither the public sentiment nor 
the court sentiment of Europe would tolerate 
Vhe ple { 


was conceived and executed without the pre 


deprivation of the Prince's liberty 


vious knowledge of Prince Bismarck or Count 
Kalnoky, although both were well aware that 
Russian intrigue was working against the Prine 
and that it might take any conceivable shape at 
any conceivable time “he counter revolution 
an entirely spontaneous movement, took place 
almost immediately, and the diplomats of the 
Continent set themselves to the task of heeping 
the peace by persuading Prince Alexander not 
to go back to Bulgaria, Probably England 
gave different advice The Prince, like the 
high-spirited man he is, would listen to nothing 
i} } 


¢ calling on him to re 


but the ery of his peo} 
turn. 


It would be rash to conclude that the dra 
matic chain of events of which Alexander's 
rastoration is the latest, has come to a stop in 
the final triumph of a good cau« What 
has just happened shows how deep-seated is 
the antagonism of Russian and Germanic na 
tional sentiment Alexander was hunted 
down by seeret tools of Russian Panslavism 
merely because he is a German; the whole 
Russian press sounded pereans over his down 
fall. All Germany—soldiers and civilians, 
students and officials alike—exult in his reeali. 
The Czar’s Government is unable to resist the 
current of outraged Russian patriotism and 
insidious Russian demagogism, Bismarck him 
self, though perhaps inclined to sacrifice some 
prestige to the interests of peace, will be pow 
erless to stem the tide of German indignation 
and Magyar animosity if Alexander of 
Battenberg is not allowed to continue his 
reign in the anti-Russian interest. Sooner 
or later some untoward event wil! force 
Russia or Austria-Hungary to intervene and 
begin the great irrepressible conflict in the east 
of Europe, for which Russophils long from 
sincere race prejudice, Nihilists from a desire 
to embroil Czardom in a_ perilous adven 
ture, Magyars and Teutons from hatred and 
dread of the Slav power, and French 
chauvinists in the expectation of a chance to 
wipe out the memory of Sedan. Greeks and 
Rumanians, Poles and Montenegrins, build 
hopes on it, and their excitement adds strength 
to the never-subsiding ferment of the ‘‘ Kast- 
ern question.” England and Turkey dread 
the outbreak of the conflict, for they have 
nothing to gain from it, but they may be called 
to play an important part in it—jointly or 





otherwise. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





(Wepwespay, August 25, to Tugspay, August 31, 1886 
inclusive. ) 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue State Department has just received an 
order issued by President Diaz, the Chief 
Executive of Mexico, through the medium of a 
circular issued by Sefor Mariscal, the Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and distributed 
throughout the Mexican States, from which it 
will be seen that the Cutting episode and the 
action of our State Department in relation 
thereto are beginning to bear good fruit, which 
wiil doubtless benefit Americans now and 
hereafter under arrest in Mexico. The order 
recommends that ‘‘in case of the arrest of a 
foreigner for any cause within the limits of 
your State, you remit to this Department, as 
soon as possible, a detailed report of the causes 
for action or legal process, and of the status of 
the same.” 


The Iowa Republicans on Wednesday nomi- 
nated a ticket headed by F. D. Jackson for 
Secretary of State. The platform charges that 
the Democratic party has not kept its promises; 
condemns the ‘‘ pocket veto” of the Treasury 
surplus resolution; favors further pension legis- 
lation, and condemns the President’s veto of 
pension bills; calls for protection of American 
labor against pauper and convict labor at home 
and abroad, and expresses sympathy with the 
cause of Ireland. , 


The Ohio Republicans on Wednesday re- 
nominated Gen J. 8. Robinson for Secretary 
of State, and nominated M. J. Williams for 
Supreme Court Judge. The platform declares 
that the Democrats have failed to keep their 
pledges; condemns ‘‘ the heartless and whole- 
sale vetoes by President Cleveland of the pri- 
vate pension bills recently passed by Con- 
gress’; favors a high tariff and ‘‘ the creation 
by Congress of a national department of labor, 
the head of which shall be a Cabinet officer, 
whose duty it shall be to collect, systematize, 
and publish statistical information relating to 
the social, sanitary, educational, and commer- 
cial condition of the workingmen of the na- 
tion”; and extends greetings to Gladstone and 
Parnell. 

The North Carolina Democratic Convention 
on Wednesday nominated three candidates for 
judges. A resolution in favor of civil-service 
reform offered to the Committee on Platform 
was quickly voted down. ‘The Convention, 
rather than pass any resolution approving this 
reform, adjourned without adopting any plat- 
form. 


The Texas Republicans on Thursday nomi- 
nated a full State ticket, with A. M. Cockran 
for Governor. The platform favors the sub- 
mission of a prohibitory amendment to the 
people; opposes the hiring out of convicts, and 
demands their confinement within the walls of 
penitentiaries; denounces the oppression of the 
mercantile and laboring interests by monopo- 
lies, and favors the Blair Educational Bill. 


The Miehigan Republicans on Thursday 
nominated a ticket with Cyrus G. Luce for 
Governor. The platform tavors a protective 
tariff; declares that ‘‘ the money of the Consti- 
tution is gold and silver coin; and the paper 
representatives of money, including gold and 
silver certificates and Treasury and bank notes, 
should always be converted into coin of equal 
denomination at the will of the holder”; de- 
nounces the President’s pension vetoes, and 
charges the Democratic party with incompe- 
tency. There were two reports on the Pro- 
hibition question; the majority report, to the 
effect that ‘‘ when any considerable portion of 
the people desire to express themselves by vot- 
ing upon a change in the organic law, they 
ought to be allowed to do so, and that the tem- 
perance question is one upon which that ex- 
pression should be permitted,” was adopted by 
a large majority. 


The Illinois Democrats on Thursday nomi- 
nated H, F. T, Riker for State Treasurer, The 





platform Weng A approves the Administra- 
e 


tion of President Cleveland for its faithful ad- 
herence to the principles of the Democratic 
party and to the pledges made to the people be- 
fore the election, and for its ability, integrity, 
and economy in the administration of national 
affairs”; favors arevenue tariff and ‘‘a finan- 
cial policy in which gold and silver coin and 
paper currency convertible into coin on de- 
mand shall constitute the circulating medium; 
that the surplus in the national Treasury shall 
be applied in payment of the national public 
debt, to the end that large accumulations in the 
Treasury beyond the proper necessities of the 
public service shall not occur, thus assuring 
honest and economical government and reliev- 
ing the people from unnecessary and oppressive 
taxation”; denounces ‘‘all conspiracies to defy 
or resist the constituted authorities,” and de- 
clares that ‘‘the prohibition by Constitution or 
by general laws of the manufacture or sale of 
vinous, malt, or spirituous liquors would be in 
violation of individual and personal rights, and 
contrary to the fundamental principles of free 
government.” 

The California Republicans on Friday nomi- 
nated for Governor John F. Swift. who was 
one of the three special envoys sent to China 
to negotiate the amended treaty between the 
United States and China. The platform 
favors codperation among laborers and the free 
coinage of silver ; denounces the Democratic 
national Administration for seeking to deprive 
the people of silver as a circulating medium; 
and advocates the passage of laws absolutely 
restricting further immigration of Chinese, 
but claims for those now in the country under 
treaty stipulation the protection of the law. 


The Prohibitionists of Pennsylvania held an 
enthusiastic convention last week and nomi- 
nated a full State ticket, with C. 8. Wolfe for 
Governor. The candidate for Congressman- 
at-Large, the Rev. J. M. Palmer of Pittsburgh, 
is a colored man. 


A convention in the interest of the New 
York State canals, held at Syracuse on Wed- 
nesday, voted down all resolutions looking to 
Federal aid for these canals, and adopted reso- 
lutions in favor of their enlargement and im- 
provement by the State. 


The Prohibitionists are following up Mr. 
Blaine very closely in Maine. At the Republi- 
can meeting in Lewiston on Friday, circulars 
entitled ‘‘Mr. Blaine Defines his Position” 
were scattered everywhere. They read: ‘‘ Mr. 
Blaine, in his speech at North Berwick, de- 
clares himself in favor of Government liquor 
taxation and a distribution of the liquor reve- 
nue among the States. Would not this resalt 
in fastening the liquor traffic upon the Repub- 
licans ? How, as a Republican Prohibitionist, 
can he advocate such a doctrine? Since Gov- 
ernment taxation of the traffic recognizes the 
sale of liquor and demands compensation for 
the privilege of the manufacture and sale, does 
not Mr. Blaine place himself in the light of an 
open advocate of a national license law ?” 


Ex-Gov. St. John, in response to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Do you propose to accept a renomina- 
tion for the Presidency in 1888?” said last 
week: ‘‘I do not want to be nominated again 
for any office. Still, I am in this fight, and 
shall take whatever positions my associates 
assign to me.” 


Geronimo has sent word to Gen. Miles that 
he will meet him at the San Bernardino ranch 
to arrange terms of surrender. 


There are indications of serious trouble at 
the Cambria Iron Works, in Johnstown, Pa., 
in which over 8,000 workmen are employed. 
For some years every employee of the Cambria 
Iron and Steel Works has been required to 
sign an agreement to keep aloof from ail labor 
organizations, and under this system the works 
have been kept in almost continuous operation, 
Recently emussaries of the Knights of Labor 
have been enrolling the men, and as fast as the 
company has discovered this the newly made 
Knights have been discharged, 





The drivers and conductors of the Broadway 
and the Belt Line horse railroads in this city,, 
who “‘ tied up” those lines last week because 
of a dissatisfaction about their pay, returned 
to work again on Friday and Saturday respec- 
tively on the company’s terms. During the 
‘tie-up ” both lines engaged some new men, 
and the Broadway line ran a few cars under 
police protection. The strikers assaulted a 

t many of the men who wanted to take 
their places, and stoned and overturned some of 
the cars. 


The final contracts for the construction of a 
bridge across the Hudson at Poughkeepsie 
were signed on Friday with the Union Bridge 
Company of New York, and work is to begin 
at once, 


A shock of earthquake was felt at about ten 
o’clock Tuesday night over a large part of the 
United States, causing great alarm in many 
places. It was especially severe in the South- 
ern States. In Richmond, Va., it caused a 
panic among the inmates of the penitentiary, a 
large part of whom were negroes. The mili- 
tary were ordered out to prevent an outbreak. 
In Raleigh, N. C., Columbia, 8. C., Savannah, 
Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., Memphis, Tenn., and 
in many other places throughout the South, the 
shock was so severe that people fled panic- 
stricken from their houses. In Cleveland, O., 
and in Terre Haute, Ind., audiences in the 
theatres became panic-stricken and rushed out 
of doors. The shock was plainly felt in this 
city and in all the suburbs. The shock was 
most severe at the city of Charleston, 8. C. 
Several lives were lost and a number of people 
injured. Property was badly damaged. 


Gov. Hill on Wednesday approved the re- 
moval by Mayor Grace of Rollin M. Squire as 
Commissioner of Public Works of this city, 
and the Mayor has appointed in his stead Gen. 
John Newton, Chief of Engineers in the 
United States Army, who, to accept the posi- 
tion, has been placed on the retired list. 


The Surrogate of this city has admitted to 
probate the will of Jesse Hoyt, which has been 
the subject of a noted contest. His estate is 
valued at from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000. 


As aresult of the late yacht races in this 
harbor, the Mayflower has been selected to com 

te with the Galatea for the America’s cup 

he races will be sailed on September 7 and 9 
with a deciding race, if necessary, on Septem- 
ber 11. 


Thomas E. Benedict, Deputy State Comp- 
troller and former editor of the Ellenville (N. 
Y.) Press, has accepted the position of Public 
Printer at Washington. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes arrived in this 
city from Europe on Sunday. 


Gen. S. C. Armstrong, of the Hampton 
(Va.) School, has been very ill. He is im- 
proving, but his physicians find that his heart 
is affected, and have ordered him to take en- 
tire rest for two or three months. 


The horses attached to acarriage in which 
Senator William M. Evarts, Mr. Charles C. Per- 
kins of Boston, and Miss Jeannie Matthews, 
daughter of Judge Stanley Matthews, were 
riding near Windsor, Vt., ran away on Wed- 
nesday evening and the inmates were thrown 
out. Mr. Perkins was instantly killed, and 
Mr. Evarts and Miss Matthews received pain- 
ful but not serious bruises. Mr. Perkins was 
the author of a number of works upon art 
which have been greatly praised. His ‘ Tuscan 
Sculptors’ appeared in 1864, and in 1867 * Ita- 
lian Sculptors.’ In 1878 he published a bio- 
ey and critical essay upon ‘ Raphael and 

ichael Angelo.’ At the time of his death he 
was engaged upon ‘ The Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Art,’ which was intended to be an exhaus- 
tive treatise on this subject. He wasone of the 
original founders of Music Hall in Boston, was 
a warm friend and patron of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, was instrumental in establish- 
ing the Art Museum there, and was President 
of the Art Club for some years, 
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The Rev, James C. Beecher of Cos Cob, 
Conn., brother of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, committed suicide at the Water Cure 
in Elmira on Thursday evening by shooting 
himself through the head with a small rifle. 
He had been suffering under severe mental 
troubles for a number of years, Mr. Beecher 
was about fifty-nine years old, and was the 
youngest son of Dr. Lyman Beecher. 


Prof. William Cook, formerly instructor in 
German at Harvard, and more lately a pro- 
fessor at the Institute of Technology in Boston, 
accidentally shot himself in the knee on Fn. 
day at Chatham, Cape Cod, where he was 
spending the summer with his family, and 
died that night. 


Ex-Judge Rufus Paine Spalding, one of the 
organizers of the Republican party, died in 
Cleveland, O., on Sunday, at the age of 88, 


Brevet Maj.-Gen. George H. Gordon died 
suddenly of heart disease at his home in Fra- 
mingham, Mass., on Mondayevening. He en- 
tered the army during the war as a volunteer, 
and was made Colonel of the Second Massa- 
chusetts Regiment, and was promoted rapidly 
for meritorious conduct. He was the author 
of several well-known works upon military 
matters, including a complete history of the 
services of his regiment. 


FOREIGN, 


The news about events in Bulgaria has been 
very conflicting. After the deposition Prince 
Alexander was put on a yacht and was landed 
at Reni, in the Russian province of Bessarabia, 
on Wednesday. Thence he proceeded to Lem- 
berg, Austria, where he arrived on Friday. It 
is stated that the Russians refused to allow him 
a saloon carriage or servants, and only released 
him after Emperor William had telegraphed 
to the Czar. At Lemberg a delegation sent 
from the army and people to represent to him 
the situation in Bulgaria, and to invite him 
back to assume the reins of government, was 
awaiting him. The Prince arrived at Bucharest 
on his return last Sunday morning. A 
Bulgarian deputation, a guard of honor, 
and a great concourse of people met the 
Prince upon his arrival at Giurgevo. The 
river was crowded with vessels. Amid deaf- 
ening burrahs and salvos of artillery, Alexander 
embarked on the same yacht that conveyed 
him to Reni, and crossed to Rustechuk, where 
the Metropolitan and other dignitaries awaited 
him, All the consuls, including the Russian 
representatives, were present and tendered their 
congratulations, and M. Stambuloff formally 
welcomed him in the name of Bulgaria and re- 
stored to him the reins of power. The Prince 
replied that he had confidence in his people, 
and was prepared to sacrifice his life for their 
happiness. A body of officers then ap- 
proached, crowned the Prince, and carried 
him on their shoulders to the palace, followed 
by cheering crowds. The Russian Consul 
at Sofia has been compelled to ask for 
a guard to protect his house and_ person. 
Every window in his house was broken by a 
mob, and the crowd threatened to castigate him 
if he showed himself on the streets. ‘The mil- 
itary cadets at Sofia who joined in the revolt 
were ill-treated by their loyal comrades, and 
were obliged to flee. The traitor soldiers say that 
each received twenty rubles, and that they 
were told that Alexander had entered into a 
plot to sell Bulgaria to the Turks. Two of 
the revolutionary leaders, after a trial by court- 
martial, have been sentenced to death and a 
third to life imprisonment. 


The Porte has received replies from the 
various Powers to a circular which it issued 
announcing Prince Alexander's deposition. 
With the exception of Italy, the different 
Governments merely note the contents of 
the circular. Italy in addiuon  recog- 
nizes the Porte’s mght to protest against 
the illegality of Prince Alexander's depo- 
sition. A Cabinet council was held in 
Paris on Saturday, at which, it 1s asserted, 
pourparlere were issued to obtain the sense of 





the Powers on the advisability of holding a 
new conference for the purpose of restoring 


order in Bulgaria. Bismarck and M. de Gers, 
the Russian Foreign Minister, have had a con 
ference. The Gazette of St. Petersburg ad- 
vises Prince Alexander not to resume the gov- 
ernment of Bulgaria, as such a step would only 
result in a second and more decisive overthrow. 
The publication of reports of military manwu 
vres at Wilna and Warsaw is forbidden. The 
newspapers are only allowed to copy the offi 
. < 
cial reports. Turkey bas been massing troops 
on the Rumelian frontier. 


The Bulgarian Cabinet has been remodelled, 
and is now strongly anti-Russian. M. Nache 
vics, the Foreign Minister, was the leading 
spirit in the movement to counteract the Zan 
koff plot by which Prince Alexander was 
forced to abdicate. 


A manifesto has been issued by Prince Alex- 
ander at Rustchuk. It approves the measures 
adopted by the Stambuloff Regency, contirms 
the existing Ministry and the appointment of 
Mutkuroff as Commander-in-Chief of the army, 
thanks the people and the army for their 
fidelity and resolute attitude in favor of inde 
pendence, implores God's blessing, and urges 
all to unite in promoting the welfare of Bul 
garia. 

In a recent interview M. de Giers said he did 
not know what the Czar’s present intentions 
were, but he was sure Russia would not occupy 
Bulgaria while that country was tranquil. 
Russia’s position would be very delicate and 
critical should Prince Alexander insist upon 
the execution of the men who led the con 
spiracy against him. M. de Giers spoke in 
condemnauion of Prince Alexanders course, 
and, alluding to England's action in the premis 
es, said that she used everything that came 
within her reach as an instrument aguinst 
Russia. 


Paul Derouléde, the French advocate whose 

resence in St. Petersburg,agitating a union of 
Russia and France in a war against ‘* their 
common enemy, Germany,” has created a sen 
sation, has been given another banquet, this 
time by Russian authors, artists, and journal 
ists. The tendency of all the toasts and speeches 
was to emphasize what the French lawyer de 
scribed as ‘‘the inborn sympathy between 
France and Russia,” and the ** beneficent in 
fluence which French and Russian literature 
and art exercise upon each other.” 


In the House of Commons on Thursday 
night Mr. Parnell’s amendment to the reply to 
the Queen’s speech was defeated by a vote of 
304 to 181. This vote was not unexpected. 
The principal speeches of the week were made 
by Mr. Parnell, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. 
Sexton. The speeches of the Irish members 
were bold but not of an incendiary tendency. 
The gist of Mr. Parnell’s speech was that the 
people would not be bamboozled into accepting 
crumbs in the way of harbors of refuge, tishery 
piers, and artificial attempts to stimuiate Lrish 
manufacture in place of their birthright of 
national self-government. Mr. Sexton said that 
the Parnellites would counsel Lrishmen to stand 
by each other and not be intimidated by any 
fear of combinations. They would remind 
Irishmen that Mr. Gladstone's great effort 
to promote peace between the two countries 
was supported by a million and a quarter of 
Britons, and that the majority against it con- 
sisted of votes only, not of men. They would 
do everything possible in fairness and justice 
to promote peace, but they could not make 
themselves traitors to Ireland by asking the 
people during the coming winter to pauperize 
themselves in order to furnish arguments to 
theirown ruin. Mr. Chamberlain said: ‘‘I 
am not going to vote for any amendment 
which would be equivalent to a vote of censure 
on the Government. I am not going to do any- 
thing to turn this Government out so long 
as the Government which is to take its 
place is committed to the s«paratist policy.” 
There was @ lively discussion on Thursday 
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night over Gen, Buller's appointment to Kerry. 
Ex Attorney-General Russell contended that 
the policy of the Government was to degrade 
Ireland to the level of a savage and barbarous 
country. Sir Michael Hicks Beach said Gen 

Buller was selected because the Government 
believed that he would act uprigotiy, constitu 
uonally, justly, and humanely The appoint 
ment was a civil, not a military one. Gen 

Buller would possess the powers of a divisional 
magistrate, enabling him to do everything ne 

cessary to repress crime and outrage. 


In the House of Commons on Monday night 
the Radicals supported two amendments to the 
address, condemning the annexation of Bur 
mah. The amendments were negauved by 
majorities of 76 and 73 respectvely, Mr. Clark 
Radical, moved that the debate on the address 
be adjourned. Lord Randolph Churebili op 
posed the motion, stating that it Was bot con 
ceived with a view to puble advantage, and 
that the Government desirea to express: its 
opinion to that effect. Mr. Llhngworth, 
Liberal, likened Lord Randolph Cuarehiil to 
Satan reproving sin, A lively scene followed 
The House tinaily divided, with the tollowing 
result: For adjourning, 122, against adjourning 
197. Lord Randolph Churetill then agreed to ad 
journ the debate. The Imshmen have decided 
not to adopt a policy of orguaized obstruction, 
but will maintain the discussions on the esti 
mates. Mr. Sexton will move an amendment 
on the Belfast riots in spite of private appeals 
from the Government, The Government fas 
decided to abandon the idea of recouping Lrish 
landlords out of the Wx payers pockets. The 
policy ts energetically opposed in private by 
Mr. Chamberlain, who virtually directs the 
Government from behind 





Mr. Gladstone has published a brechure of 
fifty -eigut pages on the Irish queshen. bt rm 
views the resuit of the recent ciection, discusses 
home rule, concedes that it and the land pur 
chase scheme can no longer run together, and 
in conclusion says It ham not egregiously 
wrong Inall that has been said, Ireland bas 
now lying before her a broad and even wav ip 
which to walk to the consummaton et her 
wishes. Before her eves is opened that same 
path of constitutional and peacetul action, of 
steady, free, and full discussion, which has ied 
England and Scotland to the achievement of all 
their pacific triumphs.” - 


Gen. Sir Redvers Buller left Dublin on Mon 
day morning for Tralee. In an interview ip 
relation to his duties in County Kerry he said 
‘1 wish to distinctly state that 1 have not ac 
cepted a dragooning mission; nor shall L assist 
in evictions My task will be simply to repress 
moonlighters and insure the safety of life and 
property. I propose to affect this by means of 
tlving patrols, who shall! be able to commun) 
cate speedily with a regularly organized sys- 
tem of supports. Ido not know whether my 
plan will prove a success, but I mean to do my 
duty.” 


The British corvette Diamond took posses 
sion in the name of the British Crown of the 
Kermadec Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean, 
on the Ist otf August. 


Fifty thousand workmen, Socialists, and 
idlers met in Trafalgar Square, London, on 
Sunday, in an orderly manner,and passea reso- 
lutions denouncing the tyranny of the police 
and the action of the authorities in imprisoning — 
the Socialist Williams. 


The Trades-Unions’ Congress in Paris has 
adopted resolutions declaring that children 
under fourteen years of age should not be al- 
lowed to work, and demanding that the labor 
of working women be limited to eight hours 
daily, with no mght work, 


Greece was on Friday visited by an earth- 
quake, which proved most disastrous in the 
Morea, and in which the loss of lile reaches 
600. Pyrgoand Philiatra, both situated on the 
western coast of the Morea, and tour other 
towns, were completely destroyed, 
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THE CUTTING AFFAIR FROM THE MEXI- 
CAN POINT OF VIEW. 


One of the alleged objects of the mission of 
Mr, Sedgwick to Mexico is to ascertain whether 
there had been any change in the legal basis of 
the prosecution since the first steps were taken. 
Some insight into this question may be derived 
from a study of the Mexican press during the 
period of the agitation. We limit ourselves, 
of course, to what the Mexican newspapers had 
to say of the law of the case, though it may 
be remarked in passing that their general tone 
was one of dignity, patience, and confidence 
in their own Government. It will be observed, 
also, that reference is had to the press of the 
capital alone. 

Cutting was arrested on the 23d of June. 
Nothing was heard of any resulting trouble 
until about the 25th of July, when rumors 
were circulating in the City of Mexico that 
Secretary Bayard had made a peremptory de- 
mand for the release of an American citizen 
illegally detained. The press at once bristled 
with inquiries directed to the Diario Oficial, 
asking the facts in the case. That Govern- 
ment journal declined to make any state- 
ment at the time, on the ground that the 
affair was a delicate matter of diplomatic ad- 
justment. In fact, nothing official was made 
public until August 12, when all the corre- 
spondence between the two countries and the 
authorized report of Cutting’s trial and sentence 
were published. But there are certain journals, 
with good reason supposed to be very near to 
the Administration, of which Hl Partido Lib- 
eral is the most prominent, and held to be the 
most directly ‘‘ inspired.” This paper made 
frequent editorial reference to the international 
complication, always asserting that the Gov- 
ernment was acting within the laws of the coun- 
try and without any violation of international 
right. As to the question of fact, it was 
taken for granted that Cutting was arrested for 
having published a libel in Texas. Nothing 
was said at that time about any theory of ‘‘con- 
tinuing offence.” As tothe question of law, 
it was thought sufficient to cite article 186 of 
the Penal Code, asserting extra-territorial 
jurisdiction under certain conditions realized 
in the case of Cutting. A similar position was 
taken on July 30 by Za Patria, another semi- 
official paper, which took pains to set forth 
both the facts and the law of the case, assert- 
ing that Secretary Bayard had been deceived 
by Consul Brigham into acting with precipita- 
tion. 

On the 7th of August Hl Monitor published 
a letter written from El Paso four days before 
by a lawyer of Chihuahua who had gone to 
the scene of the trial. This letter, it was edi- 
torially remarked, ‘‘ made clear the jurisdic- 
tion of the Mexican court in this notorious 
case.” It had but twosubstantial points. The 
first was that the trial was to be had before the 
Judge of Letters instead of before the Alcalde 
of El Paso, where it originated. This change 
of hearing was called for by that section 
of the Penal Code which makes an al- 
calde incompetent to try a person accused of a 
crime punishable with a fine of from $300 to 
$2,000, and imprisonment of from six months 
to two years. The second material part of the 
letter set forth that ‘‘ in instituting this trial, 








and in justification of the imprisonment, the 
authorities of the State rely upon article 186 
of the Penal Code,” etc. Most important of 
all, as showing the prevailing legal view 
in Mexico before the trial, is an arti- 
cle which appeared in the law journal £7 
Foro of August 6—an article written, accord- 
ing to Secretary Mariscal, ‘‘by an intelligent 
judge of this capital.” Hl Foro explicitly re- 
nounces the theory of ‘‘continuing offence,” 
to enter upon which would, it declares, ‘‘ en- 
gulf ourselves [the figure is its own] in the 
difficult field of metaphysics.” It concedes 
that no relation whatever exists between the 
first and second offences, and definitely sets 
out from ‘‘ what took place on American 
territory.” It makes no allusion to the circu- 
lation of the libel on Mexican soil. Its whole 
contention is for the extra-territorial jurisdic- 
tion which Secretary Bayard denies. First 
pointing out that all the conditions of article 
186 are met in Cutting’s case, it argues that the 
said article ‘‘is nota note in discord with the 
principles of the rights of nations.” Showing 
that the article in question was copied from 
articles 5 and 7 of the French Criminal 
Code, it cites the authority of the leading Mexi- 
can jurist and commentator, Ortolan, as to the 
scope of the article, and in support of its har- 
mony with international law it appeals to the 
opinions of Foelix, Voet, Boehmer, Martens, 
Saalfeld, and Pinheiro-Ferreira. For the rest, 
it contents itself with pointing out that Cut- 
ting, even supposing the facts were as he 
supposed, did not select his proper remedy. 
Instead of renouncing the jurisdiction of the 
Court, he should have appealed from it, on the 
issue of competency, to the Supreme Court of 
the State, whence the question might have 
gone, if necessary, to the Federal Supreme 
Court, and have been settled amicably. There 
is certainly significance in thus finding that the 
leading legal opinion of Mexico, before the trial, 
rested the justification of the prosecution of 
Cutting on the sole ground of extra-territorial 
jurisdiction. 

If we turn now to the official correspondence, 
first made public in Mexico on the 12th of 
August, we get the following facts: on July 
6 Minister Jackson addressed a note to Secreta- 
ry Mariscal, stating that he had received an of- 
ficial communication from Consul Brigham to 
the effect that an American citizen, Cutting, 
was imprisoned in El Paso, that the quarters 
assigned him were abominably filthy, and that 
the Judge refused to release him on bail. The 
American ambassador also referred to the fact 
that the arrest was made for an offence committed 
on American soil, but added that it was not his 
province to discuss that matter, inasmuch as it 
had already been called to the attention of his 
Department of State by Consul Brigham. 
Secretary Mariscal promptly responds, July 7, 
saying that the Governor of Chihuahua has 
been directed to see that Cutting have a 
speedy trial, and that the discomforts of his situ- 
ation be relieved. July 19 Mr. Jackson for- 
wards to Secretary Mariscal the demand of 
Mr. Bayard for the immediate release of Cut- 
ting. July 21 Mr. Jackson again writes to Ma- 
riscal, saying that he has waited two days 
without a response, and has meantime heard 
nothing of the liberation of Cutting. There- 
upon the Mexican Secretary responds on the 





same day, stating that his Government is doing 
everything possible to secure to Cutting a fair 
and speedy trial ; that it is not possible for the 
Federal power to interfere with the legal pro- 
cesses of a sovereign State ; that this sudden 
demand of the American Government must 
have been made at the instance of private per- 
sons or a badly informed press ; and protest- 
ing the desire of his Government to do every- 
thing within its lawful power to assure a friend- 
ly peace between the two countries. July 27 
Minister Romero telegraphs from Washington 
that information has been asked both in the 
Senate and House as to the status of the Cut- 
ting affair, and that Secretary Bayard, in a 
private letter to the Mexican Minister, asks if 
he can announce that his request for the libera- 
tion of Cutting is granted or soon will be, 
and says that in case this is done within 
a short time, the information will be 
withheld. July 28 Mariscal telegraphs Ro- 
mero that the court is proceeding as rapidly as 
possible in the case of Cutting, and that the 
result will depend on the legal decision. July 
29 Romero replies that he has communicated 
the foregoing telegram to Secretary Bayard, 
who seemed much disappointed, and said that 
he would lay the whole affair before Congress. 
This was done on August 2, Mr. Bayard 
stating in his letter of information that he had 
been shown by Minister Romero a copy of 
article 186 of the Mexican Code, in support of 
the Mexican position. It is interesting to note 
that Sefior Romero did this by order of Secre- 
tary Mariscal. This is brought out only indi- 
rectly in the correspondence and telegrams 
published by the Diario Oficial. It is evident 
that Secretary Mariscal did not publish all the 
telegrams sent to his Minister at Washington, 
for in a letter to Romero, dated August 12, 
published in the Diario the same day, thus 
reaching the Mexican public (and perhaps a 
part of the American) before it reached the 
Mexican Minister, he says, ‘‘I take this pains 
to defend article 186, to which I called your at- 
tention ina telegram as applicable to the case 
of Cutting,” ete. 

Thus it is clear that the position of the Mexi- 
can Government, as well as the theory of the 
prosecution, so far as the Mexican press 
knew, up to the time of the trial, was an 
absolute resting on the extra - territorial 
jurisdiction of the Mexican court. The first 
indication of any change of view is seen in the 
telegrams sent to the Mexican press from El 
Paso during the actual progress of the trial. 
These telegrams differ in some particulars from 
those sent at the same time to the American 
newspapers by the Associated Press. Thus the 
despatches of the 6th of August hint that new 
ground is taken by the prosecution, in assert- 
ing that the affidavit of Medina set forth 
that Cutting had failed to comply with the 
act of reconciliation, and that he had cir- 
culated the libel, printed in Texas, on the 
Mexican side of the river. So on the next day, 
when sentence was pronounced, Consul Brig- 
ham was reported as asking if the sentence 
meant that the publication of an article 
in a Texas paper was held to be a vio- 
lation of the act of reconciliation, and the 
Judge was reported as replying that the Court 
so held. By the 12th of August, on the pub- 
lication of Secretary Mariscal’s last letter to 
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Minister Romero, together with the full text of 
the decision of Judge Zubia, the Mexican 
public was given clearly to see the new ground 
taken. It is true that both the letter and 
the decision stoutly stand up for article 186, 
and the competency of the Mexican court 
acting under that alone, but at the same time 
they so develop and magnify the new points as 
to show that in the last resort dependence 
would be placed upon them, It is not strange, 
then, that the Associated Press despatches of 
August 13 from the City of Mexico say that 
** the published decision of Judge Zubia is re- 
garded here as putting the case in a new 
light.” 

Secretary Mariscal’s defence of extra-terri- 
torial jurisdiction is an able argument to show 
that it is in harmony with the laws of almost 
all countries that have adopted the system of 
Roman jurispradence. He admits that it is 
contrary to the general theory of the common 
law, though he maintains that it often finds 
endorsement in the statute legislation of coun- 
tries that deny the principle of extra-terri- 
toriality, citing here a law ‘‘ proposed” by 
Livingston for the State of Louisiana, a 
vase before a Pennsylvania court in 1794, 
and various remarks of Wheaton and Story. 
But he undertakes this defence of article 186, 
he says, ‘‘ not because I judge it indispensable 
to the jurisdiction of the Mexican ccurts in 
this case, for, as you will observe in the de- 
cision of the judge which I enclose, the crime 
committed in Texas by Cutting may be taken, 
and is fundamentally taken, as a continuation 
of that committed in El] Paso del Norte, where 
he at once returned to circulate what he had 
published in El Paso, Texas.” 

The full text of the decision of Judge Zubia, 
a long and somewhat rambling document, first 
makes a prolonged recital of the facts. No- 
thing new appears here, except an indication 
of the time when the change of legal ground 
in the prosecution took place. ‘On the 22d 
the offended party enlarged the accusation, set- 
ting forth that although the paper, the Z/erald, 
is published in Texas, Cutting circulated it in 
great numbers in the interior of the republic.” 
This date, July 22, may have some sigmificance 
in estimating the effect of Secretary Bayard’s 
demand of July 19. The Judge then pro- 
ceeds to a discussion of the legal princi- 
ples involved, in the course of which 
he shifts his ground once or twicc, show- 
ing a strong desire to rest the whole case on 
article 186, but finally concluding that the 
‘*continuing offence” theory is safer; decides 
that, under the dictum, ‘ ratihabitio rcro- 
trahitur ad initium,” Cutting is on trial for 
the original libel; and passes sentence accori- 
ingly. 

Happily the whole affair seems now to b 
relegated to the slow and harmless interchange 
of diplomatic notes. We presume that’ even 
Secretary Bayard no longer doubis that Cut 
ting was finally condemned, whatever may 
have been the first thought of the Mexican 
authorities, under a legal decision which can- 
not be questioned. Meanwhile, if he can, by 
especial embassy or otherwise, induce Mexico 
to expunge from her Code the obnoxious arti- 
cle 186, it may be an excellent thing to do, but 


it will be a thing which is not likely either to | 


prevent or provoke a war. 





THE ANARCHIST DISEASE, 


At the Anarchist meeting held on Tuesday 
week at Cleveland, one Christ Saam is report 
ed as saying that the ‘‘ reigning class,” having 
declared war (by the Chicago verdict), should 
have war to the knife; that the struggle would 
continue until the great Anarchist revolution 
should sweep away all law and dictation; and 
that the Constitution as now regarded is not 
worth the paper on which it is written, <A 
Mr. Ohlsen followed, declaring that ‘* what 
had occurred in Chicago was liable to take 
place in Cleveland and other cities.” There 
upon a committee of nine (one eleventh of 
the whole meeting), was appointed to ‘‘demand 
of the Mayor the right to use the public square 
fora mass meeting of working people” to pro 
test against the conviction of the Chicago con 
spirators. The Mayor promptly denied the 
request. There are, therefore, fully 100 per- 
sons in Cleveland who profess to believe that 
murder, if committed in the name of anarchy, 
ought not to be punished by law. A like 
number also profess to believe that a meet 
ing to defend and advocate murder can pro 
perly be called in a public square as a 
‘*mass meeting of working people.” What is 
the exact relation in which such agitators 
as those at Cleveland stand to the epidemic of 
strikes which has prevailed throughout the 
country for a year past ? To what extent are 
they the consequence of the strikes, and to 
what extent are they the cause’ 

It is worthy of note that the past year has 
not been one of physical distress among wage 
workers, nor of extended or general loss of 
employment, nor of exceptionally low wages. 
The wage-workers and Socialists themselves in 
their meetings do not attribute their agitation 
and strikes to their reduced wages and long 
hours, but to their great and sudden increase of 
late in economic intelligence. They say that 
their class have worked heretotore at the dic 
tation of employers because they thought they 
were obliged to, but lately they have discovered 
the means whereby labor can dictate to capi 
tal, and make it crouch and turn pale. It is in 
this experiment of making capital ** crouch and 
turn pale” that strikes are frequently insti 
tuted. Atthe centre and core of every such 
strike can be found not physical distress, not 
starving babies, nor evicted tenants, nor 
public soup-houses to feed the famishing 
able-bodied men lying on their bellies to 
‘*wear out their hunger,” not processions of 
the unemployed, as was seen in Ireland in the 
famine of 1846 and in New York city after 
the panic of 1857, but only comfortably 
dressed and well-fed people, with plenty of 
beer, fully employed, many of them with 
deposits in savings banks, children at school, 
reading weekly three or four Socialist news- 
papers, and ranging themselves under the 
lead of some prophet of the new dispensation 
like Martin Irons, who, by what is called the 

organization of labor,” is enabled to order 
out of work into idleness and out of com 
fort into starvation 5,000 men whom he never 
saw and who never saw him, to whom he 
never paid a dollar of wages, who did not claim 
to have a grievance, but on whose behalf he 
sought to bring on a supposed great social revo 
lution. The only scenes of physical distress 








which have characterized all these strikes have 
been those which followed the strikes, not ps 
ceded them. Both the Third Avenue and the 
Missouri Pacitic strikes were begun with loud 
trumpetings of the cash in the treasury with 
which to pay the strikers as good wages for 
lying idle as they could earn by being at work 
Remark also that the year of uncalk 


far 
barr 


ut 


strikes was preceded by a year of unprececk 
ed shrinkage of capital, in which hundreds of 
millions of dollars of supposed value disap 
peared from the great corporate stocks of the 


' 


companies in the United States which eniploy 


most labor—all without one cent of direct loss 
to the laborers themselves, and without any 
suspension of employment. They kept on at 
full work and fair wages for the “" black year 

notwithstanding their wages were, ia fact 
often paid out of capital and not out of earn 
ings. This, at least, 
could not have made had the heavy enterpriss 


of the country all been in the hands of men of 


Wasa gain which they 


small capital and perhaps in debt, who would 
have been thrown into bankruptey by the great 


shrinkage. Doubtless in some quarters such a 


year would naturally be followed by efforts 
at retrenchment on the part of managers. 
it is the concurrent testimony of wage werkers 
themselves and of all observers, that, except 
where strikes interrupt labor, employment has 
seldom been so general and steady as it mow js 
that wages average as high as two vears age 
and are made higher effectively by the chen] 
er prices of commodities 

The salient feature of the striking epidemic is 
therefore, that it is caused by the mental mood 
of the wage workers, and pot by any other 
grievance than the fact that they do not them 
selves own the capital which bires them, but 
have worked themselves into the behef that 
As the British Partia 
ment have undertaken to divide the title to 
land into two titles—a landlord's tit i 


they ought to own it, 


a tenant's titlhe—so the Socialist the ory is 
that by prolonged agitation American legis 
lators and political parties can be constrained 
into splitting the title to personal property 
(capital) in two, and making the wage workers 
the managers of all enterprises, allowing the 
capitalists to be retired on a sort of per diem, 
as the princes of India were retired by the East 
India Company. This vagary marks the pre 
sent epidemic, not as a period of social distress, 
of which there is very little indeed ; but as a 
period of mental craze, like that which would 
in earlier times have attended the general belicf 
that the philosopher's stone was about to be 
discovered, or that the new Jerusalem, with 
gates of pearl and golden streets, was, about to 
be let down from heaven by its four corners. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE HEIDELBERG 
FESTIVAL. 


HEIDELBERG, August 7. 

HEIDELBERG, although it now yields to several 
other rivals, and notably to Berlin, Leipzig. and 
Munich, both in the number of its students and 
the brilliancy of its professorial staff, has played 
a great part in German history. In the latter 
half of the sixteenth century it was the chief 
seat of Calvinistic theology. In the middle of 
the nineteenth, from 1815 down till 1566, it exer- 
cised no small influence on the intellectua! or 
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ideal side of the movement for the unification of 
Germany as well as for the winning of political 
freedom. At most times it has possessed a con- 
siderable number of eminent teachers, and some 
of these, such as Puffendorf in the seventeenth 
century, Gervinus, Hausser, and Bluntschli in 
our own time, have filled a place in political as 
well as in literary history. Add to this that be- 
ing placed in a comparatively small city, whose 
population is even now only twenty-six thousand, 
ite student life has permeated the place more 
completely, and made it more distinctively a 
university town, than could happen in a large 
centre of population such as Berlin, Leipzig, or 
Vienna. All these features, not to speak of its 
picturesque situation, on which the romantic 
Germans set much store, have enabled Heidel- 
berg to command a sympathy from the world at 
large as well as from the German nation such as 
few other European universities enjoy. 

That tendency to overdo everything which the 
stranger frequently observes in Germany, showed 
itself in the arrangements for the quincentenary 
celebration. It lasted a whole week from Mon- 
day forenoon till Saturday night, too long a time 
to keep the stream of sentiment flowing. The 
programme included not only a religious service, 
a solemn reception of deputations from other 
universities, and a banquet, but also an anniver- 
sary discourse, a conferring of honorary degrees, 
a gigantic Commers or student’s drinking bout, 
a reception at Karlsruhe, the capital of Baden, 
by the Grand Duke, and an “ Historical Proces- 
sion,” of which more anon. The Germans, with 
characteristic thoroughness, went right through 
the whole of this programme with apparent 
satisfaction ; and the foreign visitors, feeling 
that the like was expected from them, did the 
same, albeit somewhat fatigued by having to at- 
tend to so much said and done in a strange lan- 
guage. They felt, however, that the ceremony 
would have gainei by concentration, and that 
they would have derived more enjoyment from 
opportunities of easy intercourse with the emi- 
nent persons assembled than they did from the 
official receptions and discourses. 

These foreign visitors were, however, very few 
in number compared with the Germans—chietly, 
of course, professors who flocked from the other 
universities ; and the festival altogether wore 
much more of a national than of an international 
character. Italy, France, England, and America 
were scantily represented, and still more scanty 
was the public recognition bestowed upon their 
representatives. Privately they were entertained 
with cordial hospitality, but, considering the dis- 
tance from which they came and the compliment 
which their presence as delegates from the other 
great nations of the world conveyed to Heidel- 
berg, it was surprising that a larger measure of 
official courtesy was not extended to them. The 
impression which the gathering of German guests 
made on a foreigner was very striking. All the 
learning of the country seemed to be gathered 
under one roof at the banquet—the great hall 
crowded with faces full of vast knowledge and 
keen intelligence, bearing names some of them 
famous everywhere, the rest well known at least 
to special students of the various branches of 
inquiry which universities pursue. England and 
America put together could hardly have fur- 
nished forth such a mass of learning as this one 
dining-hall contained. Yet those present were 
not a tithe of the whole professoriate of Ger- 
many ; and some of the best-known names, such 
as Dillinger, Kirchhoff, Hoffmann, K. Maurer, 
Haeckel, Von Sybel, Dahn, Wellhausen, Pfleiderer, 
Von Holst, were not among the guests. Among 
the different subjects, law was perhaps the most 
largely represented ; for law has long been a de- 
partment in which Heidelberg shone, and during 
the time when Vangerow lectured (from 1854 till 





1870) it was a nursery of jurists who have now 
scattered themselves over the other universities, 
No jurist, however, was an object of so much in- 
terest as the veteran Mommsen, who, though he 
once lectured on law, has obtained far greater 
fame as the historian of Rome and the editor of 
the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum.’ His aquiline nose, 
keen eyes, and lithe, quick-moving figure, dart- 
ing like a firefly through the groups of guests, 
drew the attention of Germans as well as foreign- 
ers, who saw in his activity hopes for an old age 
scarcely less productive than Ranke’s. 

The most novel and prettiest thing in the whole 
festival was the historical procession, which set 
forth, by groups of figures dressed in the costume 
of their respective periods, seven epochs in the 
history of the University and city. It filed slow- 
ly through the streets, taking twenty minutes to 
pass, and was witnessed by a crowd of strangers 
which must have reached eighty thousand. Of 
the other parts of the programme, those most sug- 
gestive to foreign eyes were the students’ Com- 
mers and the banquet at which the Grand Duke 
presided, Persons who have themselves not been 
at a German university are astonished to observe 
the importance attached to what they regard as 
amere drinking bout, at which gallons of beer 
are consumed, sentimental songs in praise of 
wine and love are sung, and a mummery of cross- 
ing swords and rattling down mugs and glasses 
upon the table is religiously gone through. But 
his student life is really the one wild, romantic, 
reckless, poetical period of a German’s life, after 
he escapes from the rigid thraldom of school, and 
before the scarcely less heavy yoke of conven- 
tional observance and monotonous duty is laid 
on him by his professional position and the rules 
of decorum which it prescribes. An American 
or an Englishman is all his life so much freer, in 
the sense of being so much more able to please 
himself in the way of life he leads, as well as in 
the sense of having less interference from state 
authority to fear, that he does not feel this exu- 
berant delight 1m the college years, and remem- 
bers them more as the years of intellectual 
growth, or of the forming of friendships, or 
simply of enjoyment careless of the future, than 
as being specifically the years of freedom and ro- 
mance, Toexplain why the freedom and romance 
of German student life connect themselves so 
closely with wine and beer, though this needs 
much explanation for the other branches of the 
Teutonic family, would lead me too far from the 
present theme, which is to remark on the impor- 
tance attached to this lighter side of student life, 
to which neither the English nor the American 
universities present a complete parallel, and to 
which those of Italy and Scotland (in some re- 
spects the most truly medizval) have apparently 
no parallel at all. One is tempted to think that 
the political tendencies of the German university 
Verbindungen or students’ clubs, which were im- 
portant during the times of absolutism after 1815, 
may have something tc do with the sympathy 
now shown for them by those who rejoice in the 
progress made towards liberty and unity. 

In the speeches made at this students’ night fes- 
tival, which was attended by the Grand Duke 
and all the eminent guests, and still more in the 
speeches delivered at the great banquet—speeches 
commendably short, clear,and direct—much less 
was said about the University of Heidelberg, 
about universities in general, about learning, 
science, and education, than the foreign visitors 
expected. They came expecting a festival of 
learning and they found a demonstration of pa- 
triotism, The main theme of all the addresses 
was German unity, German national strength, 
German military glory. Fifteen years have 
passed since the triumphant campaign which left 
France prostrate and restored Alsace-Lorraine to 
the conquerors; but the whole struggle was as 





fresh, as supremely important to the minds of 
these learned festival-keepers, as if they were on 
the morrow of victory. Not that the speeches 
breathed war, or implied the probability of its 
renewal; so far as they expressly referred to the 
future, those of the Grand Duke and the Crown 
Prince were pacific in tone; indeed, the only ex- 
ception to this good feeling was to be found in 
some words of the Pro-rector Prof. Becker,which 
were calculated to give offence to the French vi- 
sitors. But the intellectual achievements of Ger- 
many—achievements that might have been so ap- 
propriately commemorated on this occasion; 
achievements which Englishmen and Americans, 
Frenchmen and Italians, Scandinavians and 
Flemings, came prepared to applaud—did not 
seem to be uppermost in the mind of the Ger- 
man throng. Whatever a speaker began to speak 
about, he was sure to come round to the reés- 
tablished German empire and the grandeur of the 
reunited German people. 

When one thinks of the causes of this, it is na- 
tural enough. Men who have seen that accom- 
plished which was the dream of their youth; men 
of the younger generation who have actually 
fought, as did many of these professors, in the 
campaigns of 1866 and 1870, and wear the Iron 
Cross upon their breasts; men who expect to be 
engaged, before a few seasons have passed, in an- 
other and perhaps more despérate struggle 
against France and Russia, cannot help putting 
war and politics first in their mind. Perhaps 
this tells against the intellectual life of the na- 
tion, making that life Jess ideal, because the 
strength of the State so largely depends on its 
material resources, and turning the ambition of 
the people into a political rather than an artistic 
or literary or scientific channel. Some of the 
older men may be heard to deplore the ultra 
practical tendencies of the new generation. Cer- 
tainly the passion for the greatness of the empire 
has tended to strengthen monarchy and the mo- 
narchical principle, and to weaken the desire for 
the development of constitutional freedom. What 
with the fear of France and Russia on the one 
side and the fear of socialism and anarchism on 
the other, the Germans seem less disposed now 
than ever before within living memory to move 
towards that democratic republicanism which 
used to appear the natural goal of civilized peo- 
ples. The old Emperor William is a popular he- 
ro such as America has not seen since Gen. Wash- 
ington, and England never at all. The Crown 
Prince avd Bismarck come not far behind; the 
imperial dynasty and its ministers are, in fact, 
practically omnipotent, and will be supported in 
any action they may take. In Baden this loyal- 
ty to the head of the empire is seconded bya 
warm attachment to the Grand Duke and Duch- 
ess, who, it must in fairness be said, seem to 
have well deserved it by their popular sympa- 
thies, their interest in the University, and the 
singular simplicity and courtesy of their man- 
ners, They sat smiling and apparently unwea- 
ried through the most tedious ceremonies, and 
moved with natural grace and unaffected friend- 
less among their guests. To one who remem- 
bers the distractions of Germany twenty years 
ago, the present harmony of sentiment, the con- 
viction of every German you talk with that the 
unity of the nation, the permanence of the em- 
pire, are perfectly assured against all local jea- 
lousies of particular States or races, is very im- 
pressive. Whatever may be the results in the 
moral and intellectual life of the people, this uni- 
ty of government and harmony of sentiment are 
of good augury for the peace of the European 
Continent, which it lies in the hands of Germany 
to maintain. O. D. 
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AMONG THE TUSCAN HILLS. 
Caprata, August 12. 

Just twenty years ago, when Florence was the 
capital of Italy and the centre of all the prepara- 
tions for the war against Austria, we accepted an 
invitation to take a holiday among the hills, and, 
reaching Prato by rail, partly in a ramshackle 
trap and partly on mules and on foot, wound our 
way through chestnut forests and olive groves, 
past the brick-kilns, up to the hermitage of Ca- 
praia. Our host was Giuseppe Mazzoni, one of 
the most audacious and inveterate conspirators 
who kept alive the sacred flame of patriotism in 
Tuscany. Expelled from the college at Pisa, 
where he had organized the boys ‘to run away 
and fight for Greece,” his spiritual director pro- 
phesied that he would finish iu the galleys, and it 
was not his fault or that of the Grand Duke’s that 
he did not. Triumvirate with Montanelli and 
Guerrazzi in 1849, he was the only one who voted 
for the union of Tuscany with Rome, and, when 
both Rome and Florence fell, went out into exile 
which lasted for ten long years. On his return 
he became the natural leader of the Liberals, 
and opposed the unqualified annexation of Tusca- 
ny to Piedmont, insisting on the necessity of a 
constituant assembly. Capraia was the resort 
of all the ultras, none of whom, says Mazzoni’s 
daughter, our present hostess, ever agreed among 
themselves. *‘ We had kept some wine of a splen- 
did vintage for his return, and when it was com- 
ing to an end 1 said none of the last six flasks 
should be put on the table until three of the com- 
pany should agree on one single point. No such 
attempt being made, the flasks remained intact, 
and when, years after, we opened them, the wine 
had lost all its color and much of its aroma.” 
(This, by the way, confirms a general opinion that 
Tuscan wine is not the better for old age.) In 
late years, yielding to the pressure of his friends, 
Mazzoni consented to stand for Prato, sat at the 
extreme Left, and died in 1880 Senator of the 
Realm, Grand Maestro of the Free Masons. He 
was one of the first Tuscans cremated, the urn 
containing his ashes now reposing in the Grand 
Masonic colombario in Rome. 

Leaving Florence yesterday, whose white 
heated walls render a summer sojourn there in- 
tolerable, through Prato, roused from its dull tor- 
por to greet Felice Cavallotti, whose ‘‘ Daughter 
of Jeptha ” is creating a great sensation on the 
Italian stage, we wound our way up the old hills, 
and found at the brick-kilns of Capraia the old 
net-bottomed cart and aged mule—perhaps the 
same of twenty years ago. Save that the old 
hermitage has been modernized and embellish- 
ed, that the ilex grove is heavier with shadow, 
end the magnificent magnolia resembles a forest 
oak, that the new terrace embraces the wide ex- 
panse from forest top to horizon—the olive groves 
interlacing on either side, and the chestnut for- 
ests interbranching, yet leaving space for the vi- 
sion of the villages, the spires, and the belfry 
towers sleeping in the quiet plain—nothing has 
changed, and the monotony has a strange fasci- 
nation as compared with the newness, the varie- 
ty, and alterations that have transformed the 
country and the provinces around, You find the 
same peasants grown older in the fourteen pode- 
ri into which the property is divided, the same 
wine presses, oil presses, and pre-adamite system 
of extracting the juice and the oil from the one 
and the other. And why should you wish for 
change, seeing that no such oil and no such wine 
can be obtained by common mortals elsewhere ! 
For the old métayer system, which John Stuart 
Mill believed would half solve the social question, 
still exists intact throughout Tuscany, and no- 
where do you find healthier peasantry or better 
cultivated soil. The relations between the pro 
prietor and the peasants are not as yet even 
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strained, though the former, when you enlarge 
on the merits of the system, at once show you all 
its defects, from which, from their point of view, 
they are the only sufferers. 

Before coming up here I spent a day or so at 
Antella, some two hours’ drive from Florence, 
where wine in abundance, scant grain, and 
scantier maize are the staple produce, the poder 
are in excellent condition, and the peasants seem 
hardworking, healthy, and decidedly attacbed to 
the family. Here are the terms of Antella: Land 
and all capital necessary for stock and imple- 
ments, excepting hand tools such as spades and 
hoes, are supplied by the proprietor, who pays a 
specified indemnity every year for the repairs of 
carts, etc , but in some cases they are repaired 
by the proprietor. Al!l crops and proceeds of 
any kind are halved as well as the expenses for 
the cultivation, extra manures, forage, etc. All 
new plantations are laid out at the expense of 
the proprietor, with the exception of a specified 
number of new trenches for vineyards, and on 
him fall all the taxes except the family tax. The 
only exception to the exact division is in the oil, 
where the proprietor has the right to the so called 
conit, viz., about three per cent. of the crop, to 
compensate the wear and tear of the machinery 
used in oil pressing. The contract runs from 
year to year; the peasant can go or be sent away, 
giving notice in November, but has a right to his 
share of all standing and sown crops, Curiously 
enough, there is no law regulating these con- 
tracts: all goes by precedent. My host of An 
tella does not regard land as a lucrative invest 
ment as a whole, and dwells upon the drawback 
that the system gives no incentive for spending 
capital on improvements, because the spender 
has half the proceeds and all the expense, Then 
the peasant shows utter indifference, nay, preju 
dice, to any innovations, prefers to toil with his 
own spade to using new small ploughshares, and 
declines to try any new system of vinification. 
To tell the truth, when at supper this year's vin 
tage was tasted, in our hearts we sided with the 
peasants. The system is very simple. The grapes 
are never gathered until quite ripe; then the 
choicest bunches are laid out on mats or reed 
trays—where mulberry trees and hence silk 
worms form part of the culture. After the 
grapes, well trodden in the vine-press, have been 
transferred to the vats, they are left to ferment 
from fifteen to seventeen days; then the wine, if 
quite bright and clear, is run off into smaller 
casks, and now the finest bunches of grapes, al 
most become raisins, are pressed, and when clari 
fied the casks are filled up to the brim with their 
juice. This is called ** governing * the wine. a 
system adopted only in Tuscany, but with most 
recommendable results. Certainly such full 
flavored, ruby-colored, and by no means heady 
wine cannot be obtained at the price of from 
fourpence to sixpence a litre anywhere out of 
Tuscany. The peasants sell a portion of their 
share, but also keep some for home consumption ; 
they have money in the savings bank and very 
many of them in consols; the passion for having 
a bit of ground of their own is here not nearly so 
intense as elsewhere. About Pistoja the con- 
tracts differ little, only the peasant pays a few 
dozen eggs and pairs of fowls and capons, so 
many pounds of pork, faggots; and the women 
folk do the washing for the house. On the whole, 
the system seems to us to insure the greatest 
possible health and thrift to the greatest possible 
number. 

A noted Liberal and philanthromst, who, be- 
sides vast commercial undertakings, has invested 
a considerable portion of his wealth in land lying 
between Leghorn and Florence, writes : 

“Setting aside all discussion as to the relative 


excellence of large or smal] farms, it is certain 
that the Tuscan mezzoria is a perfect social con- 





tract between the owner and the tiller of the 
soil, The landlord brings into the society the 
land, the stock, the implements ; anticipates the 
necessary sums; pays the taxes. The peasant 
brings his arms, bis diligence, his ability. At 
the end of the year the entire produce is divided. 
It seems to me that no socialist, however exact 
ing, can ask for more. Labor, as you see, by this 
combination is held to be an absolute equivalent 
for capital; hence, taken as a whole, you find our 
peasants in comfortable circumstances. Attached 
to the soil they cultivate, ot which they consider 
themselves as much the owners as the landlord, 
they show no desire to change their condition 
so little so that, despite the causes of discontent 
which an improvident Government sows broad 
cast, despite the propaganda of the socialists and 
the anarchists, our campagne are quiet, fourisn 
ing, and secure 

In support of this testimony, | may add that 
emigration, which increases at a fearful rate in 
Calabria and other southern provinces, and also 
in the rich Lombard plains, scarcely exists at all 
in Tuscany. Despite the one year contract, which 
at first sight seems absurd, the land scarcely ever 
changes hands, but passes from father to son 
through endless generations, just as on the old 
feudal lands of Venetia. Here in fourteen poderé 
or farms there have been but three changes in the 
last twenty vears. In one case, the sons taking 
to themselves wives, and too many for one, there 
was no second farm to give to them ; in another 
case, the children, being all girls, marned pea 
sants on an adjacent estate. The houses are de 
cent and the water goxd; all the peasants’ houses 
on this estate have glass in the windows, thanks 
to the constant visits paid to Capraia by Dr. 
Agostino Bertani, to whose intelligent patrictism 
is owing the inquiry into the agricultural condi 
tions of Italy (which are in general deplorable), 
and any attempts made to ameliorate tie wretch 
ed state of the non-Tuscan peasantry. But he, 
too, looked his last, in the spring of ISS), on these 
houses whose peasant inmates knew and loved 
him well, on his favorite iiex grove and olive 
shadowed nooks of rest; and long will it be, I 
fear, before the tillers of the soil will find such 
another heart and head devoted to anal interests, 
moral as well as material 

As I write, Carlo, the factotum of the family, 
who tells you in purest Tuscan and oldest terms 
as to weights, measures, names of implements, 
and methods of cultivation all you wish to know, 
brings up the post-bag. What news?! Oh, none! 
only that Maroncelli has been brought back, after 
his forty vears’ sleep in Brooklyn churchyard, to 
amore glorious repose in the Pantheon of bis 
native Forli. How the name recalls that most 
pathetic story of one’s childhood, of the prison 
ers shut up in that terrible fortress of the Spiel 
berg. on a hill in Moravia, a plan of the cells be- 
ing kept by the cruel Emperor of Austria, a num- 
ber indicating the name of the prisoner or prison- 
ers in each cell ; how without the Emperor's per- 
mission No, 1 could not be removed to the infirm 

ry. though supposed to be dying ; nor No. 2 put 
under constraint, though he had shown evident 
symptoms of madness ; nor a wig of dog’s hair 
be given to No, 3; nor poor Maroncelli’s leg be 
cut off, though it was feared gangrene would set 
in. How simply Silvio Pellico tells the story of 
the amputation ‘‘ after the order did come. Ma- 
roncelli was seated at the edge of the bed, with 
his legs hanging down, and i put my arms round 
him. Above the knee a string was tied to show 
where it was to be amputated. The old surgeon 
cut all round about half an inch deep, then turned 
back the skin and cut through the muscles ; the 
blood flowed in torrents from the arteries, but he 
tied these up with a silken thread and then sawed 
through the bone. Maroncelli never uttered a 
cry ; he gave a look of compassion to the severed 
leg, and bid me bring a rose from a glass in the 
window. ‘I have nothing else to give you for 
freeing me from an enemy,’ he said to the oid 
surgeon, who took the rose and cried,” Even 
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when liberated, Italy was no safe resting-place 
for the poor cripple, so he made his home in the 
New World. The monumentomania prevalent in 
Italy suggested the claim for his ashes ; but if 
Maroncelli and the other martyrs of the Spiel- 
berg could reawaken and speak their minds, I 
doubt me much they would say one and all, This 
is not the Italy that we conspired and suffered 
and died for : leave us in peace— 

“ Finché i] danno e la vergogna dura.” 
Another batch of socialists, after an entire year’s 
detention, have been tried and—all acquitted. 

J. W. M. 








Correspondence. 


ENGLISH TORF MONUMENTS. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Srr: A recent number of your paper has just 
been forwarded to me, by which I see that you 
nave honored a so-far-distant foreigner with a fa- 
vorable notice of a recent book of mine upon cer- 
tain ancient turf monuments of the west of Eng- 
land, It occurs to me to trouble you with a line 
to correct a misprint (following one of my own 
printer’s which unluckily escaped revision) which 
may possibly perplex some American antiquari- 
an, if any such should jot down among his visen- 
da in this country the Giant of Corne. Thename 
ought to be ‘Cerne,” which is a small Dorset- 
shire town, about three miles from the Maiden 
Newton station on the S. W. Railway. 

I do not know whether you will care to insert 
a correction which will reach you so late; but if 
by chance you do, may I take advantage of the 
opportunity to offer whatever help I may be able 
to afford to any American archeologist who may 
be visiting our North Wiltshire monuments of an- 
tiquity ‘—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

W. C. PLENDERLEATH, 
Hon. Local Sec. Wiltshire Archeological Society. 


CHERAILL RECTORY, CALNE, WILTS, August 19, 1886. 





MR. TILDEN’S BEQUEST. 


To THe Eprtror or THE NATION: 


Srr: Allow me to submit the propriety of your 
suggesting publicly to the trustees of the Tilden 
Library fund the establishment of a library for 
the use of scholars and literary men throughout 
the country. It seems to me (if the terms of the 
will allow) such a library, open to all writers and 
students with proper limitations and credit, 
would more admirably express the design of this 
munificent bequest. It would be a more fitting 
memorial to the national career of Mr. Tilden, 
and the contribution it would make towards ac- 
curacy and breadth in our literary, political, and 
scientific productions would be invaluable. 

Very truly, Tuos. P. BALLARD. 

CoLumsBvs, On10, August 27, 1886, 





[We do not quite make out whether our cor 
respondent has in mind a national circulating 
library or not. Nearly all our great libraries 
are now accessible to ‘‘scholars and literary 
men” who visit them.—Ep. Natron. ] 





WORK FOR PAUPERS AND CONVICTS. 


To THe Eprror or THE NaTION: 


Sir: There are two armies in our State, stand- 
ing in close relation to each other, which are suf- 
fering moral death within themselves and deal- 
ing economic ruin tothe people. One army is 
formed of those persons who by their bad pas- 
sions are compelled to live in prisons ; the other 
is made up of their neglected parents, wives, 
and children, who are supported in institutions, 
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schools, and hospitals. Many methods for solv- 
ing the problem of employment for these wasting 
armies have probably been considered, yet it is 
not a problem impossible to solve. The moment 
has arrived when the overcrowding of institu- 
tions and prisons urges us at least to lay plans in 
order to prevent, if possible, further waste and 
destruction. 

Perhaps a suggestion for the future may be 
found in the following experience. During the 
past winter in Boston it was necessary to limit 
the rate of taxation and reduce the appropriation 
for street-cleaning. Suddenly there was an un- 
usual snowfall, followed by a thaw, and there 
was no money torelieve the highways. Every- 
where the gutters were like flowing rivers, the 
streets like morasses. The people cried out in 
their discomfort ; the contractor was at his wits’ 
end. Atthe very same moment there were men 
at the Wayfarers’ Lodge who were employed in 
piling up wood and throwing it down again to be 
repiled, because that was the only plan which 
could be thought of for keeping them occupied ; 
and the men in the Charlestown State Prison 
were one-half idle and one-half at work upon 
contracts for labor which belonged properly to 
honest laborers outside. Perhaps if the Charles- 
town men had been worked in chain-gangs on 
the streets, the public could have traversed the 
highways without loss of time or money, and the 
men themselves would have felt the benefit of 
wholesome labor ; at the same time paupers in 
the Wayfarers’ Lodge and elsewhere might have 
been given the contract work which employers 
were striving to get done at ‘‘ prison prices.” 

Why should not the criminal classes, so far as 
practicable, be made to maintain themselves and 
the pauper classes? Why should not unemployed 
pauper women and children make the clothes 
used in institutions, besides performing inside 
labor of the kinds unsuited to men? Money 
would thus be set free which would return to 
benefit the honest laborer in a thousand ways 
which we hardly dare to anticipate and can only 
suggest. 

Apart from the moral deterioration into which 
we are falling by the present plan of releasing 
drinking men and others from the support of 
children and old persons, we are pursuing a me- 
thod which is really impoverishing the State, 
because the size of these unhappy armies is daily 
increasing. We are pulling down barns to build 
greater, without even the mean excuse of hoard- 
ing this world’s goods. We are heaping up de- 
struction instead of creating a new moral force, 
a force which is really waiting to be born under 
the ribs of death. ANNIE FIELDs. 

Boston, August, 1886. 





VALUE OF THE SILVER DOLLAR. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: Will you be so kind as to answer, either 
by letter or in the columns of your paper, the fol- 
lowing question: 

What is the value in London of one bundred 
silver dollars, United States currency? Please 
give the value in gold, United States currency; 
also in gold, English currency. 

The foregoing may seem to be an almost pue- 
rile question, but upon the answer to it hinges an 
argument thought to be of some weight in this 
part of the country, and I wanted to get an an- 
swer from an authority of some weight. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

SouTuH CAROLINA, August 24, 1886. 





[The bullion value of one hundred silver 
dollars is now approximately seventy-one dol- 
lars in gold, which is the equivalent of four- 
teen pounds twelve shillings English money. 
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The value of American silver dollars in Lon- 
don for purposes of trade, if there were any 
such dollars there, would be the same as their 
trade value in New York minus the cost of 
transportation, which for so small a sum as 
one hundred dollars would be practically no- 
thing. The trade value of the silver dollar is 
at present the same as that of the gold dollar, 
or of the greenback dollar, or the national- 
bank dollar.—Ep. Natron. ] 





INDEPENDENT SCHOLARSHIP. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Those who have read Dr. Freeman’s latest 
work, ‘ Methods of Historical Study,’ have ‘‘sure- 
ly ” (to use his favorite qualifier) been impressed 
by a book so breezy, so stimulating, so sugges- 
tive. To one point touched upon by the great 
English historian, an American pedagogue would 
like to add the weight and emphasis imparted to 
anything by an appearance in the Nation. Dr. 
Freeman says: 

‘*T spoke some time back of the fashionable 

idolatry of the last German book. . . . Nowitisa 
fact, a fact that we ag perhaps set down among 
‘things not Fame | known,’ but still a fact, 
that the last German book is sometimes not equal 
to the German book that went before it, some- 
times—may I dare to say it ?—not équal to some 
English book that went before either. Yet we 
cannot afford to cast aside either the last German 
book or the German book last before that. 
We must read the German books. . . I 
only demand the mght to keep our independence, 
and to believe that on many matters of historical 
learning, an Englishman—an Englishman on 
either side of ocean—is better fitted to judge than 
a German” (pp. 288-289). 

In behalf of American scholarship I should like 
to enter a protest against our lack of independ- 
ence. For many years I have deemed it strange 
that our best scholars should be content to follow 
so very closely in the tracks of the German mas- 
ters. Ifa play of Sophocles is to be edited, the 
introduction will likely be adapted from Schnei- 
dewin. Ifa new series of college text-books is to 
be edited, it will probably be based on the latest 
Germarf works, the notes being to a large extent 
translations of the German notes. Of course we 
must have and must closely study the great Ger- 
mans; but is it necessary to copy them so closely ? 
A teacher of Greek myself, I have often wonder- 
ed why the translation of Curtius’s ‘Schulgram- 
matik’ should be used in. preference to our Ame- 
rican grammars. Curtius’s treatment of some 
important matters in the syntax is ‘‘surely” 
much inferior to what can be given by many an 
American scholar.—Respectfully, 

DUMMKOPF. 





KOLONAIL. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: The June number of the American Jour- 
nal of Archeology (Baltimore) contains a most 
interesting paper on ‘‘A Proto-Ionic capital from 
the site of Neandreia” (Mount Chigri), by Mr. 
Joseph Thacher Clarke, of the Assos Expedition. 
Mr. Clarke mentions, incidentally, the ancient 
Kolonai, and quotes from the Journal of the Ar- 
cheeological Institute (London, 1860), ‘‘On the 
site and remains of Colénoe,” by F. Calvert. He 
remarks he does not share in the opinion I ex- 
press of placing Kolonai at Beshik Tépé, three 
miles to the north of Alexandria Troas, As there 
is no Beshik Tépé in the position indicated, it is 
evident a typographical error has been made (I 
have not the number of the Journal to refer to). 
My intention was to write the word south, not 
north. There is another Beshik Tépé (which 
gives its name to Beshika Bay) ten miles to the 
north of Alexandria Troas, excavated by Dr. 
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Sept. 2, 1886] 
Schliemann in 1879. This site is too far removed 
to enter on the subject of the argument in ques- 
tion. 

I may add, Mr. Clarke, in hismap of the dis- 
trict, places Kolonai where I hold it to be,that is, 
on the coast and on the left bank of the small 
stream that comes from the hot springs (Lidgia) 
of Alexandria Troas, corresponding to the an- 
cient site on Beshik Tépé, three miles to the south 
of Alexandria Troas. It is here my excavations 
of the ancient tombs, described in the article on 
Kolonai, were made. 

I am glad to be in unison with Mr. Clarke, the 
more so as he has so successfully proved the sug- 
gestion of the identity of ancient Neandreia with 
Mount Chigri, first made by me in my paper ‘* On 
the site and remains of Cebréne” (London, 1865). 

FRANK CALVERT. 
DARDANELLEs, August 12, 1886. 





THE TOMBS OF MYCEN-. 
To THE EpitorR oF THE NaTION: 


Srk: I hardly hoped that Mr. Stillman would 
allow his views on the age of the tombs of Myce- 
nz to be affected by what I wrote in No. 1097 of 
the Nation. Indeed, I expressly disclaimed all 
intention of discussing the age of any stone wall 
with so accomplished an expert as Mr. Stillman, 
‘* provided the facts were beyond question.” My 
position 1s simply this. There is a dispute about 
the age of certain walls discovered at Mycenz 
by Dr. Schliemann. Most of those whose opi- 
nions on such matters I respect, believe that 
these walls were originally built in the heroic 
age, not later than the Trojan War. Others, of 
whom Mr. Stillman is cbief, believe that they 
were built about a thousand years later. Now I 
was told by a Greek workman at Mycene in 1883 
that many important parts of these walls had 
been rebuilt under his own direction in 1878 or 
1879. It seemed and it still seems to me that this 
statement was an important fact in the case, 
whatever might be the final decision on the case 
itself. And where experts disagreed so broadly, 
it seemed to me that at least some unprejudiced 
people, who cannot judge of the age of a stone 
wall by its looks, might find help in this direc 
tion. 

But Mr. Stillman now tells us that certain 
“facts are beyond question.” One of these facts 
is this: that the outer wall which sustains the 
tombs ‘* has been in part demolished and restored 
to its original condition with the original mate- 
rial, and is now in the same state as that in which 
it was originally found.” This may be true, but 
it is not ‘‘ beyond question.” At the meeting of 
the Hellenic Society in London, July 2, Dr. Schlie- 
mann said of these walls: ‘* Their conglomerate 
character, including fragments of true Hellenic 
building, was fully accounted for by the fact that 
they were not yet ten years old, having been re- 
built by the Greek Archzological Society in 1878, 
from materials lying on the spot, in order to con 
solidate the terrace of the tombs” (Athenceum, 
July 10, 1886). Dr. Dirpfeld, in a recent letter 
to the Times, says: ‘‘ Almost the whole masonry 
of the tumulus was restored some years ago, out 
of the old materials, by the Greek Archeological 
Society, in order to give a better support to the 
tombs ; and yet your correspondent [Mr. Still- 
man] has ascertained from this masonry that it 
was constructed by a barbarian tribe at a period 
subsequent to Pyrrhus.” I have referred in my 
former letter to the split stones with fresh sur- 
faces seen by me in a wall at Mycepe, which 
I was told ‘‘ had been replaced exactly as it was 
found,” and to my informants explanation that 
he sometimes had to break the larger stones so as 
to handle them! Mr. Stillman now thinks that 
none of the restored walls are of any account in 
the discussion; and he apparently relies chiefly 
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on certain old house-walls between the base of the 
tumulus and the great city-wall, which he holds 
to be “long posterior to the ancient city” and 
‘‘clearly anterior to the tumulus.” This is an- 
other of the * facts beyond question,” and it may 
be so at some future time; but at present it is 
most vigorously questioned by Dr. Dorpfeld, who 
denies that these walls were house-walls at all, 
and thinks they were covered with earth in an 
cient times. Of course we do not know what re- 
ply Dr. Dorpfeld may make to Mr, Stillman’s 
more recent argument on this subject. 

[ have merely attempted to say enough con 
cerning the present state of this discussion to 
show that the testimony of my Greek informant, 
whatever may be the ultimate judgment on its 
value, is just now by no means irrelevant to the 
case. W. W. Goopwin. 

PLymovurTs, Mass., August 28, 1886, 











PoRTER & COATES will bring out, in a volume 
separate from the Comte de Paris's great work 
ou the civil war, the episode of Gettysburg, edit 
ei by Col. J. P. Nicholson, It will include the 
most complete rosters yet published of the oppos 
ing armies. Maps will, of course, be added. 

One of Hauft’s tales, ‘Das Kalte Herz,’ edited 
with English notes by W. H. van der Smissen, 
lecturer on German in University College, To 
ronto, will be issued by D. C. Heath & Co., Bos 
ton, on September 10. 

Cassell & Co. publish immediately 
Parmelee’s Curse, rewritten by Julian 
thorne, 

‘ Dollars or Sense ¢ a story for Anglomaniacs, 
by Arthur Louis, is announced by Brentano 
Bros. 

Early this month Thomas Whittaker wil have 
ready * Liturgies and Offices of the Church, for 
the use of English Readers, in illustration of the 
Book of Common Prayer,’ by Edward Burbidge, 
M.A. 

‘Cynewulf’s Phoenix,’ edited by Prof. W. 8. 
Currell, as the fourth volume of the * Library of 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry”; and * The Parts of Speech, 
and How to Use Them,’ by Mrs. N. L. Knox 
Heath, are in the press of Ginn & Co. 

We learn that the Rev. E. H. Plumptre’s trans 
lation of Dante—both the minor poems and the 
‘Commedia’—is nearly ready for the press. It 
will make two volumes of about five hundred 
pages each, and the approval it bas already re 
ceived from various scholars (Mr. J. A. Symonds 
among them) should make its appearance a mat- 
ter of lively interest. 

George H. Buchanan & Co., Philadelphia, will 
hereafter confine the use of this firm-name to 
their printing business. As publishers they will 
take the style of Arnold & Co 

We have already remarked on the animus of 
Capt. George M. Wheeler's Report on the Third 
International Geographical Congress and Exhi- 
bition at Venice in 1881. It is proper to add that 
the volume is embellished with specimens of the 
chief Continental topographical maps, showing 
parts of Switzerland, Prussia, Saxony, 
France, as well as of the island of Java. 

The report of the Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries for 1885 has just come from the Gov 
ernment Printing Office, though bearing the 
date of ISS. There is a very minute account, 
with plates, of the Albatross, and at the close of 
the volume there are numerous figures of ceta- 
ceans accompanying directions to the keepers of 
life-saving stations and lighthouses as to the col- 
lection of specimens. The Report and the many 
appendices contain a vast amount of informa- 
tion concerning fishing and fish-propagation, in 
foreign parts as well as in this country. 


. John 
Haw 
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We have also on our table a valuable Report 
on European Dock-yards, by Naval Constructor 
Philip Hichborn, U.S. N., illustrated by a latge 
number of plans and sections, with photographic 
views of iron-clads, torpedo-boats, machinery, 
etc. , ete. 

A map showing the distribution of browx!s vii 
and xxii. of the periodical cicada is 
the report of Dr. C. V 
the Department of Agriculture, whose pamphlet 
on the Mulberry Silk-Worm—a 
structions in silk culture—is now, by the way, is 
sued in a sixth edition 

The 18th and 19th annual reports of Prof. F 
W. Putnam, Curator of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archwology and Ethnology at 


annexed to 
Riley, Entomologist of 


manual of in 


Cam 
bridge, to the Trustees have just been pulblishet 
in the same covers, Special interest attaches to 
the reéxamination of mounds in the Scicto Val 
ley, Ohio, described by Squier and Dawers in Is40 
Prof, Putnam s es in certain jadeite ornaments 
from Costa Rica, formed from celts, evidence of 
Dr. W. FL Whitney off 
of the native races of 


migration from Asia ors 
some notes on bone diseases 
North America, as determined from the remains 
secured for the Museum 

Dr. George H. Moore, in a paper read last De 
cember before the Messachusetts Histor 
ciety, concluded, from his researches, that the 
Phillis Wheatley, first 
“Columbia,” 


‘al So 
hegro poetess, used in 
America the name 
poem addre sed to Wasbington in Qoetober, 177) 
Coi. Albert H. Hovt, however, in the VO BL His 
torical and Genealogical he for July, is 


This was in a 


pister 
able to point out the word in a wolume of poems 
composed in 17b1, mostly by Harvand graduates, 
in commemoration of George LL. and congratu 
He has also found 


Massachusetts Goaaette 


it in 
of 
April 26, 1764, and Boston Gacrefte of February 
18, 1778. “Columba” was sometimes used 
Columbia, fram 1772 Hoyt 
for any reference earlier than he has given 

At Leiprig has been published an authorized 
German version of the late Helen Jackson's * Ra 
mona,’ made by Elizabeth H. Dento, Professor of 
German at Wellesley College 
well, in this guise, achieve a transatlantic popu 
larity. 
print 

‘Les Demoiselles de Saint-Cyr.” by the elder 
Dumas, has long been a favorite French play for 
class reading. There is no neater or more avail- 
able edition than that just published by Macmil- 
lan & Co., with introduction, arguments before 
each act, and very copious notes, by M. Victor 
Oger. Like the other school publications of this 
firm, ‘‘ Les Demoiselles de Saint-Cyr™” leaves no 
thing to be desired in point of execution. The 
text is good and very clear, and the lines are 
numbered. There are nearly sixty pages of 
notes, historical and grammatical, containing in 
some cases very felicitous renderings of French 
idioms. M. Oger, having a very easy French 
text to deal with, has occasionally gone out of 
his way to bring in erudite comparisons with 
English and Latin, as when he tells the elementary 
learner, in a note to tdtant le tapis,** Tater (from 
Latin tarare, a form of tangere) is idiomatically 
equivalent to feel, which is probably cognate with 
palpable,” 

There is not much to remark in L’ Art for Au 
gust 1 (Macmillan). The leading paper discusses 
the new Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam; and sundry 
letters of H. Regnault’s are printed for the first 
time. The most important plate is a very skilful 
and interesting engraving from the burinof Mme. 
Lucie Tonnet-Contour, after Courbet’s “‘ Man with 
the Leather Belt.”’ 

To the Gazette des Beaux-Arts of August 1 M. 
Got, the dean of the Comédie-Francaise, contri- 
butes a most interesting paper on the fine collec- 


lation of George IIL 
poems printed in the 


for 


onward, Col. asks 


The story may 


The German edition is in clear and open 
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tion of pictures, statues, and MSS. now housed 
in the ThéAtre-Francais, and pleads for addi- 
tional rooms in the Palais Royal, but. communi- 
cating with the ThéAtre-Francais, to accommo- 
date the precious MSS. beyond the risk of fire, 
always large in a theatre. Among the illustra- 
tions to this paper is a fine etching of Houdon’s 
masterly seated statue of Voltaire. 

Under the alluring title of ‘ Les Jeux de la Jeu- 
nesse, leur origine, leur histoire, et lindication 
des régles qui les régissent’ (Paris: Hachette; 
New York: F. W. Christern) M. Frédéric Dil- 
laye has prepared a volume of 400 pages, which, 
interesting as it is, is not half as interesting as it 
ought to be, because the author has been content 
with haphazard gatherings and has not really in- 
vestigated. The chapters on French games are 
fer better than those on lawn tennis and cricket, 
and the illustrations of the latter are altogether 
too Gallic. Few of theillustrations seem to have 
been made for this book, most of them being ap- 
parently drawn from the enormous stock of the 
publishers, 

The latest addition to Hachette’s series of for- 
eign novels is ‘Un Roman sur le Nil,’ translated 
by M. M. 8. from‘ Mirage, a Nile Novel,’ by 
‘* George Fleming.” 

For the twelfth time M. Albert Seubies has is- 
sued his ‘Almanach des Spectacles,’ the most 
concise and exact of the several French theatri- 
cal year-books. The volume for 1885 is as neatly 
put together and as beautifully printed as its 
predecessors, although the etching of Mile. Pier- 
son, by M. Lalauze, is not quite up to his usual 
level, One of the most useful departments of M. 
Soubies’s little book is the theatrical bibliogra- 
phy, which fills twelve pages. 

In anticipation of the seventh International 
Congress of Orientalists, which is to meet in 
Vienna on the 27th of September, the work of 
unrolling and deciphering the papyrus manu- 
scripts of the Archduke Rainer’s collection is 
being carried on with exceptional energy and 
vigor. It is believed that so great an amount 
of new material will be in readiness tu submit to 
the inspection of the Congress that scholars will, 
for the first time, be in a position to appreciate 
the full importance and significance of this col- 
lection, the thorough and systematic exploration 
of which is just begun, and of which only scat- 
tered and fragmentary accounts have yet ap- 
peared to whet the appetite of students, 

In the matter of the rediscovery of the auto- 
graph MS. of Petrarch’s Canzoniere, so fully 
described in the Nation’s Manich letter, the Ail- 
gemeine Zeitung states that the Accademia dei 
Lincei at Rome has rendered a decision decidedly 
adverse to M. de Nolbac’s claim of priority. 
After an examination of the memoir presented 
by Dr. Pakscher, in which he gives a full account 
of his discovery, the Academy decides that priority 
belongs to him, and that M. de Nolhac has been 
unable to prove that his discovery of the MS. 
was the earlier. 


—In noticing elsewhere the sudden and lament- 
able death of Mr. Charles C. Perkins, of Boston, 
we have enumerated some of his admirable traits 
as a citizen of marked public spirit, and his chief 
literary productions in the field of art, to which 
he had principally devoted himself, and in which 
bis reputation was securely established. He was 
among the foremost of the yet small body of men 
in this country qualified to instruct in matters of 
art, and in that capacity he was for many years, 
at irregular intervals, a voluntary and an invited 
contributor to the Nation. He was the author 
of the recent review, in these columns, of the re- 
vised edition of Herman Grimm's ‘ Life of Ra- 
phael’; and Prof, Grimm’s explanatory rejoin- 
der, printed in our last issue, was on the press at 
the time the fatal accident occurred to Mr. Per- 





kins. The last private communication which we 
received from the latter related to the rejoinder 
in question, and must have been written just be- 
fore he started from Newport for Vermont. 


—M. Charles Yriarte, in true knight-errant 
style, sets off in the springtime for foreign lands 
in search of adventures and of archzological 
lore, and always finds an abundance of both, 
whether he seeks for it in Morocco or in Venice, 
in Sicily or in Rome. This year he goes into 
little-known places in Spain, following his hero, 
Cesar Borgia, whose portraits he had before dis- 
covered, whose weapons he had handled, and 
whose letters he had collected, all of which he 
afterwards described in the pages of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, Les Lettres et les Arts, and 
other periodicals. Now M. Yriarte has returned 
from Spain, and he gives in the Journal des Dé- 
bats for August 5 some of the results of his jour- 
ney, in a way that it would be difficult to equal 
for picturesqueness, fulness of incident, concise- 
ness, and clearness. This short article, ‘‘Ou est 
la tombe de César Borgia?” is a model of artistic 
arrangement and execution, and, in spite of its 
subject, is as interesting as it 1s picturesque. 
When the complete work which M. Yriarte must 
be preparing upon Cesar Borgia appears, no one 
who has read this short passage can fail to take 
it up with the delighted expectation of finding in 
it all the charm of a medieval chronicler, and all 
the exquisite finish of a modern French artist in 
language. That M Yriarte succeeded in finding 
not merely the tomb of Cesar Borgia, but even 
his mortal remains, gives a poetic completeness 
to this interesting search, which the reader fol- 
lows with something of the personal excitement 
of the seeker himself. At the foot of the cathe- 
dral steps in the little town of Viana, following 
the traditions he had gathered from the people 
of the place, and with the help of the authorities, 
M. Yriarte at length uncovered the rude recepta- 
cle of tiles within which lay the bones of Cesar 
Borgia. They were placed there by the orders 
of a Spanish prelate, his successor in the arch- 
bishopric of Pampeluna, who had them removed 
from the magnificent tomb within the walls as 
unworthy to rest in that sacred place, and laid 
where for centuries they have been trampled 
over by all the generations of pious worshippers 
who have gone in and out of the cathedral and 
all the noisy traffic of the market-place near by. 
How the skull which crowned the perfect skele- 
ton lying there crumbled away at the touch, how 
they covered up again the remains without fur- 
ther disturbance, how the story was distorted 
into the profanation of a church, and how the 
successful archzologist finally established bis in- 
nocence and the truth of his discovery, M. Yri- 
arte tells in his concise and graphic fashion. In 
any work of art, it is not so much the material 
which is valuable as the workmanship, and in 
this respect the little essay is a masterpiece. 


—M. Léopold Delisle, the erudite Adminis- 
trator General of the French National Library, 
has recently issued a pamphlet of forty pages 
entitled, ‘Instructions pour la rédaction d’un 
inventaire des incunables conservés dans les 
bibliothéques publiques de France,’ in which 
he urges the desirability and usefulness of 
a general catalogue of all books printed before 
the year 1501, now existing in the public 
libraries of France, and goes on to show that 
such a catalogue might be prepared with com- 
parative ease within a reasonable time. His 
plan, which is very like that followed in Bolton’s 
‘Catalogue of Scientific Periodicals,’ is to de- 
scribe each edition but once, adding to the de- 
scriptive notice the name of each library possess- 
ing a copy. He estimates that on this plava 
catalogue of the possible 100,000 incunabula to 
be found in the French libraries might be brought 





within the compass of five or six volumes, con- 
taining some twenty or twenty-five thousand en- 
tries. Of course it is essential to the success 
of such a catalogue that all the incunabula 
shall be described upon one uniform sys- 
tem, and M. Delisle has accordingly drawn 
up a fuil and precise code of rules to be 
observed in cataloguing early printed books. 
Particular stress is laid upon the impor- 
tance of making mention of priaters’ marks, 
illuminations, and manuscript notes of historical 
or literary interest, whenever they occur. The 
rules are followed by nearly a hundred specimen 
titles illustrating their practical application. 
This code of rules, coming from so competent an 
authority in bibliography as M. Delisle, is likely 
to become the standard manual of the subject. It 
is gratifying to learn that the desire for a general 
catalogue of incunabula is in a fair way of being 
accomplished. The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion has had M. Delisle’s rules printed as an ap- 
pendix to a circular addressed to the Mayors of 
French cities. In this circular the Mayors are 
directed to place these rules in the hands of the 
librarians of the respective cities, and to request 
them to prepare lists of all the incunabula under 
their care, in conformity with the rules of M. De- 
lisle, and to transmit these lists to the Minister as 
soon as they are completed, in order that the 
work of compiling the general catalogue may be- 
gin without delay. It is to be hoped that the 
French librarians will respond promptly and 
generally to this appeal, and that we may look 
forward to the early publication of a catalogue 
which will be of inestimable value to librarians 
and scholars. 


—In the Preussische Jahrbiicher for August 
will be found an interesting and suggestive arti- 
cle of twenty-nine pages on copyright in Germa- 
ny, written by L. H. Miiller, a Hamburg lawyer. 
The article consists of three parts, the longest, 
most logically developed and carefully written 
being an argument against the accepted view of 
the nature of copyright. Mr. Miiller expresses 
in vigorous language his belief (which he holds in 
common with some in this country) that the idea 
that there can be property in ideas is a sham and 
a delusion, of which even its advocates are con- 
scious. The introduction, however, deals with 
the conditions of literary hfe in Germany, exhi- 
biting in detail its unhealthful state, injurious to 
authors and publishers alike; while the conclu- 
sion gives the author’s plan for remedying the 
evils mentioned. Briefly stated, these evils are 
three in number: (1) the high price of books, 
which prevents any considerable sale, and sc 
hinders that increase in the common stock of cul- 
ture which would result from a greater circula- 
tion of sound literature; (2) the small pecuniary 
reward which the authors get; and (3) the dege- 
neration of the publishing trade into a mere lot- 
tery, in which the chances of profit are based 
upon exceptional works whose popularity none 
can foresee. In this lottery the only thing cer- 
tain is that the more tickets bought—i.e., the 
more books, of whatever value or want of value, 
issued—the greater the chance of drawing a 
prize. The injustice to authors, of course, con- 
sists in the fact that the successful book makes, 
not his fortune, nor even the publisher’s, but 
merely reimburses the latter for losses caused by 
reckless acceptance of worthless works. 


—Mr. Miiller’s statistics, which he professes to 
have compiled from trustworthy sources, are 
especially interesting in comparison with those 
of our own trade. For an ordinary book the cost 
of paper, per sheet, is 8¢ to 14 accent; presswork 
is so cheap as not to be worth counting; compo- 
sition varies all the way from $7.50 to $15, Al- 
together the first 1,000 copies of a 12mo (the en- 
tire volume) cost only $125 to $150! We believe 
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the usual estimate for such a volume in this 


country (including, however, binding and stereo- 
type plates) is $1,000. Subtracting the last two 
items it would still be $750. Now such a book in 
Germany sells for 75 cents, and of this the au- 
thor, provided he has established his reputation 
so that the venture is comparatively safe, gets 
5 per cent.; the cost of production, publication, 
interest, etc., consumes 25 per cent. more; while 
70 per cent. is divided as profit between publisher 
and bookseller. Mr. Miiller proposes to abolish 
this system so as to make Germans a_ book-buy- 
ing people, and, incidentally, to make the lite- 
rary profession a more profitable one, by doing 
away with statutory copyright. His plan is es- 
sentially the same as that of Mr. George Munro 
for international copyright—every one should be 
at liberty to publish, provided he will pay the au- 
thor his percentage, which, Mr. Miller reckons, 
the latter could safely estimate at 53 per cent. on a 
smaller retail price but indefinitely increased 
number. The author, of course, would not be 
permitted to make an exclusive contract, i. e., to 
require from one publisher a larger percentage 
than from another. As to practical difficulties, 
there would be no more than in any other busi- 
ness in which the principal is occasionally obliged 
to obtain, by legal process, an inspection of the 
agent’s books. Or, the author could stamp or 
sign all the authorized copies, so that, like patent 
medicines, they should bear the inscription 
‘*None genuine unless accompanied by the in- 
ventor’s signature.” 


CLASSICS. 

Hours with German Classics. By Frederic Hen- 
ry Hedge. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1886. 
Pp. 531. 

Dr. HEDGE’s ‘ Prose Writers of Germany’ ap- 
peared in 1848. In our fast-living era that date 
seems a long time ago, and yet to this Nestor of 
American German scholars it must be but as the 
day before yesterday compared with the time 
when he had his first introduction to the Teu- 
tonic mind. He went to study in Germany as 
far back as 1818, a time when Carlyle’s inspirit- 
ing voyages of discovery were still ia the future. 
Probably no one else now living is so well able 
as is Dr. Hedge to relate tbe entire early history 
of German studies in this country, and to de- 
scribe the effect of these studies upon American, 
more especially upon New England, life and lite- 
rature. For our own part, we could have wished 
that some portion of the large and handsome 
volume which he has just given to the public 
bad been devoted to such a retrospect. The 
theme is certainly an alluring one, and could 
but lead to many interesting reflections upon the 
difference between the present time and the time 
when German literature dawned as a new star 
on our intellectual horizon ; when the German 
race was as yet but sparsely represented among 
us, and the German language, not taught in 
school or college, was known to but few ; when, 
on the other side, Prometheus had not yet been 
chained to the rock by Kratos and Bia ; when 
Germany was still in some proper sense the em- 
pire of the air and a home of the soul for chil- 
dren of the air; when—but we must resist the 
seduction of musing further upon the chapters 
which Dr. Hedge might have written, and turn 
to those he has actually offered us. 

‘Hours with German Classics’ consists of a se- 
lection of lectures delivered by Dr. Hedge in his 
capacity as academic teacher. A prefatory note 
explains that the essays are *‘ far from assuming 
to constitute a history of German literature,” but 
aim rather ‘‘ to exhibit some of its characteristic 
phases as exemplified by writers who fairly rep- 
resent the national genius.” It is also stated that, 





from considerations of space, many writers of 
note, especially the philosophers, have been omit- 
ted, the reader being referred for a treatment of 
these to the author's earlier publications, From 
the language of the preface it might perhaps be 
inferred that pains had been taken to avoid in 
this new volume the fields already worked in the 
older ones ; but such is not the case. Nearly all 
the great writers, from Luther down, who are 
discussed in the present work were discussed in 
the one of 1848. And the method of the two 
books is likewise much the same. We have, 
namely, in each a biographical sketch of every 
author treated, a critical estimate, and some 
translated specimens of his work. In the former 
volume the stress falls upon the specimens, which 
are all in prose ; in the new one it is the biogra- 
phy and criticism which are accented, and the 
citations are largely in verse. The newer sketches 
are more copious, more discriminating, and more 
independent. They are also superior in point of 
style; and, having said that, we consider our 
selves to have atoned for the brutalité of calling 
attention to the tollowing sentence from the es- 
say on Novalis: **Onthe 25th of March, 1801, 
before his twenty-ninth birthday, he fell asleep, 
to wake no more in the flesh, while listening to 
the music of the piano, on which his brother Carl 
was playing at his request.” 

The erudition and critical capacity of Dr. 
Hedge are so well known that little need be said 
about them here. As to the twenty chapters in 
this new volume, however, the exact praise 
which belonge to them is, that they are excellent 
academic lectures. And when this has been 
stated it goes without saying that they do not 
rank with the best grade of literary essays. Cri 
ticism in its highest manifestation is hardly com 
patible with the exigencies of good classroom in 
struction. The critic as lecturer is more or less 
handicapped by the function of the teacher. He 
must give instruction upon elementary matters. 
He must not only be perfectly clear (no one is 
exempt from the duty of lucidity), but he must 
deliver matter that is somewhat adapted to being 
taken down in black and white and worked up 
for examination. He may not asa rule assume 
in his hearers information much beyond what be 
himself communicates. He must speak to listen- 
ers that are not at-home in the higher walks of 
criticism, and he must speak to them largely of 
books and of authors which they have not read. 
Conditions of this kind are fatal to that freedom 
of movement and that delicacy of touch which 
are the life of the best critical writing. Dr. 
Hedge’s ‘Hours’ is, therefore, not a book to 
which the specialist should go expecting to find 
there the best that can be said, or even to find 
matter which is always on a par with the best 
that has been said, about the authors treated. It 
is rather a reference book for the learner who de- 
sires to “orient” himself among the German 
classics; to learn who the great writers are, when 
and how they lived, what they wrote, what their 
literary and personal characteristics were, and 
how they are looked upon by good judges in 
general, including Dr. Hedge in particular. A 
work of this kind, which goes over in a familiar 


‘and conventional way ground that has often 


been gone over before, and the great bulk of 
which, both facts and opinions, belongs to what 
may be called the routine outfit of every well- 
read student of German letters—a work of this 
kind must derive its chief title to recommenda- 
tion from its literary workmanship, from its 
choice of subjects for treatment, and from its use 
of illustrative material. 

Of the first of these as exemplified in the work 
before us we have already spoken; it deserves 
high, if not the highest praise. As to the choice 
of subjects and of illustrative matter, this also 
commends itself to our judgment, though not 





without an occasional exception. This, right at 
the outset, we should hardly regard the Gothic 
Bible as entitled to any time in a programme 
consisting of * hours with German classica’’ Dr 
Hedge does so regard it, and «justifies bimself ou 
the ground that he is but following the precedent 
of German writers; * the Gothic Bible being,” as 
he says, “a work which German philologists 
unanimously claim as the oldest monument of 
German literature.” But this statement is de 
cidedly wide of the mark, or else, what is very 
likely the case, the phrase * German philologists” 
does not here signify precisely the same beady of 
men that it signifies to a Germanist of the voung 
er generation. It is indeed true, unfortanately 
so, that the native manuals of German hterary 
history usually begin with Ulfilas or even with 
the proethnic “Aryans” But these manuals 
are not usually made by philologists, and those 
who do make them know, or ought to know, that 
they really have no more business with the Go 
thie Bible than with the Norse Edda oer the An 
glo-Saxon Beowulf. Gothic 1s a branch by it 
self of the Germanic family, and has, even with 
in the family, no specially close affinity with the 
German. Its nearest congener, if it) has any, ts 
the Old Norse (but this, says Noreen, is “not 
proved”), At all events, the extant fragments 
of Ulfilas’s Bible are no more Old German than 
they are Old English or Old Norwegian; and the 
felonious appropriation of them by Germans for 
the purpose of gaining a few cCentaries of anti 
quity for the beginnings of their own literature 
isa thing to be reprobated rather than imitated 
outside of Germany 
It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that both 

Ultilas aad the other “eldest monuments" are 
treated by Dr. Hedge solely from the literary 
point of view. The linguistic aspects of the 
Gothic are disposed of by quoting the Lont's 
Prayer for the purpose of “ showing how much 
of modern German there is in it "—a thing which 
no ordinary reader would ever discover without 
a good deal of skilful assistance. Our author's 
strength is as a philosophic critic of philosophic 
literature, and not as a philologist in the now 
current sense of that term. Thus we read, among 
some general observations upon the German lan 
guage: “Tis not a sonorous language—the ex 
cess of consonants forbids ; but fine vocal effects 
are possible in it through the ease with which 
it forms compounds, ¢. g.. Windesungestim.” 
Again: “If not orotund, like the languages of 
the Latin family, it has softer combinations of 
sound than any language with which I am ac 
quainted. Take this from Goethe's poem ‘ Der 
gefangene Graf’: 

*Doch wird etn Hebes Liebchen auch 

Der Lilie Zierde loben.’ He 
Or this from Schiller’s ‘ Pilger’ : 

* Ach kein Steg will dahin fiihren, 

Ach der Himmel tiber mir 

Will die Erde nie berihren, 

Und das dort ist niemals hier.’ " 
Now the comparative ‘‘sonorousness”™ or ** oro- 
tundity ” of different languages, or their relative 
capacity for * soft combinations,” are concepts 
with which phonetic science finds it very difficult 
to operate, and that for the reason that there is 
no standard for the measurement of these quali- 
ties. They are matters usually of national pre 
judice, and always of subjective impression. 
What one deems highly mellifluous may or may 
not be pleasing to another, and commonly is not 
when the other is of a different race. To take 
the case in point, we for our own part should 
never think of quoting Windesungestiim as a 
fine vocal] effect; and the lines from the ** Pilger,” 
like most of Schiller’s lines, seem to us rather de- 
ficient in melody. As to the verses from Goethe, 
we, too, think highly of them; but the ‘‘soft- 
ness” which impresses Dr. Hedge resides, as we 
surmise, in no peculiar quality of the German 
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language, but simply in the “ liquid” alliteration, 
which is as easy in one tongue as in another. 

Of all the writers treated by Dr. Hedge the 
most space is naturally enough given to Goethe, 
who is throughout handled con amore. In the 
first quarter of this essay, which ovcupies nearly 
ninety pages, we have the author at his best. 
The second quarter consists chiefly of transla- 
tions, and the last half is made up of an exposi- 
tion of ‘Faust’ and the ‘Miahrchen.’ This last 
Dr. Hedge calls the ‘‘ subtlest of allegories ”; and 
he sees in it with Baumgart a “ prophetic previ- 
sion of the destinies of Germany.” In thissense 
he gives a detailed interpretation of it. The 
world is already full of hard work for scholars, 
but we should like to commend to the plucky ex- 
egetex of the ‘Mahbrchen’ the question whether 
Goethe’s Green Snake is not the parent of our nu- 
merous modern sea-serpents. In the remarks 
upon ‘ Faust’ the erroneous statement is made 
that the whole of the third act in the Second 
Part bad been completed previously to 1805. The 
question is also considered whether the final re- 
demption of Faust was a part of Goethe's original 
plan, or whether he at first intended to follow 
the legend. Dr. Hedge inclines tothe latter view. 
Butsurely the question is set at rest by the oft- 
quoted letter of Goethe to W. von Humboldt, in 
which he says, under Gate of March 17, 1832, that 
the general conception of ‘ Faust’ had lain clear 
in his mind for sixty years. Such a statement 
would have been impossible if, midway in the 
sixty years, he had introduced into his concep- 
tion the most radical change that could possibly 
be made. And the internal evidence upon the 
point is no less strong than the external. From 
the first moment of our acquaintance with him, 
Faust utters the inmost thoughts and feelings ot 
Goethe himself. Butone does not deliberately 
send his own soul to hell. Nor is there, as Dr. 
Hedge seems to think, anything inconsistent with 
this view in the last line of the “ Prelude”: 

“Vom Himmel durch die Welt zur Hille.” 


That familiar crux can be found satisfactorily ex- 
plained by almost any of the recent commenta- 
tors. The words are not intended to describe the 
final goal of Faust’s career. 

And here we must take a somewhat abrupt 
leave of Dr. Hedge’s work. The few further 
points we might notice, were there space, are cer- 
tainly not of more importance than those that 
have already been touched upon, and from the 
paucity and character of the strictures made our 
high average estimate of the book may be in- 
ferred. We note in conclusion the following 
misprints: ‘* Diutish” (Diutisce or Diutisch), p. 11; 
aSavarifovres, P. 13; wynotipes and Hettel (Hetel), 
p. 56; ‘*Reineke der Fuchs,” p. 60; ‘‘ Hans Sa- 
chen’s” (Sachsen’s), p. 88. *‘Ufnan,” p. 99; Ca- 
tholic,” p. 229; ‘‘Gédike” (Goedeke), p. 347, 362; 
** Ingotstadt,” p. 430; ‘* Wiedestedt” (Wieder- 
stedt), p. 449; ‘‘ Wittemberg,” p. 450. 


RECENT LAW BOOKS. 


Sir WILLIAM Anson’s ‘ Law and Custom of the 
Constitution, Part I, Parliament’ (Oxford: Cia- 
renion Press; New York: Macmillan & Co.) calls 
to mind, by its title, Dicey’s excellent treatise; 
but it is a very different sort of book. Dicey was 
not concerned with stating the details of consti- 
tutional practice; but only with marking clearly 
the leading characteristics of the British Consti- 
tution, in a legal aspect, and its place as com- 
pared with other systems. Sir William Anson 
undertakes to state in some detail what the dif- 
ferent parts of the machine are and how they 
work. The early history of the matter is briefly 
sketched; the various changes in recent centuries 
are pointed out; and we are informed just what 
the arrangements are to-day. One who would 
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know, e, g., the exact qualifications for voting in 
the United Kingdom to-day, what they were 
made by the Act of 1867, by the Reform Bull of 
1832, and so on, may find it all here. 


‘‘T have endeavored,” says the author, ‘‘ to 
state the law relating to existing institutions, 
with so much of bistory as is necessary to ex- 
plain how they came to bewhat they are. . . . 
The lawyer primarily wants to know what an in- 
stitution is, and then the circumstances of its 
growth. I have tried to satisfy his first require- 
ment, and, as to his second, to put him in the 
way of obtaining more knowledge than I can pre- 
tend to possess. . Professor Dicey .. . 
has drawn with unerring hand those features 
which distinguish our constitution from others, 
and has given us a picture which can bardly fail 
to impress itself on the mind with a sense of 
reality. I have tried to map out a portion of its 
surface and to fillin the details. He has done 
the work of an artist. I have tried to do the 
work of a surveyor.” 


After some preliminary chapters, the writer 
deals with the ‘‘ Meeting of Parliament,” showing 
who are summoned and how, giving the formal 
details of the opening of Parliament and explain- 
ing its adjournment, prorogation, and dissolu- 
tion. The House of Commons is fully dealt with 
in about a hundred pages; and then the House of 
Lords, the Process of Legislation, the Crown in 
Parliament, the Executive and Legislature in 
Conflict, and, lastly, the High Court of Parlia- 
ment. An excellent specimen of the author’s 
neat and skilful handling of his subject is found 
in the ninth chapter, where he traces ‘‘the vari- 
ous ways in which one of the three parts of this 
legislative body has tried to act independently of 
the other two in respect of legislation, or to con- 
trol or influence the others so as to get legislation 
practically into its own hands.” This book, it 
may be said, in a word, furnishes the informa- 
tion of a practical manual, stated in an interest- 
ing manner, and elucidated by brief but suffi- 
cient historical narrative, and by legal explana- 
tion and analysis. It is well calculated to ac- 
company such a book as Prof. Dicey’s. It is a 
difficult work done with excellent judgment. 
In a second part the author will deal with the 
Executive. Sir William Anson, it will be re- 
membered, is the Warden of All Souls, and is the 
author of a valuable work on the Law of Con- 
tract. 

Mr. T. Henry Dewey's ‘Treatise on Con- 
tracts for Future Delivery and Commercial Wa- 
gers, including Options, Futures, and Short 
Sales’ (Baker, Voorhis & Co.) is an interesting 
book, and well written. The greater part of it is 
contained in the third and fifth chapters, enti- 
tled, respectively, ‘‘Facts and circumstances 
which have been considered by the vourts as 1n- 
dicating an intention to wager,” and ‘* Wagers 
considered in reference to brokers and commis- 
sion merchants "—this last chapter being cast in- 
to the form of eigbt rules, with a pretty full ac- 
companying statement of cases. The other three 
chapters are devoted to ‘‘ Wagers” and ‘ Evi- 
dence.” The author states the common-law va- 
lidity of a wager in England and in most juris- 
dictions here, naming certain exceptions, as 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, and several of the New 
England States; and he adds references to the 
English statute of about forty years ago, declar- 
ing wagers void, and to a like statute in New 
York. As regards the present state of the law in 
this country it is added: ‘‘ As a general rule it 
may be stated that in this country all wagers are 
void, either at common law or made so by sta- 
tute.” After a reference to various special sta- 
tutesin England and here against ‘‘ stock-job- 
bing,” ‘short sales,” etc., the author remarks: 

‘The history of these acts furnishes an inte- 
resting and instructive study, and, taken as a 
whole, they show how useless it is to legislate 
against the natural laws of trade. The English 


statute sought to prevent short sales in public 
funds, . . . and prohibited contracts known 
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as ‘ puts,’ ‘calls,’ and ‘straddles.’ After linger- 
ing on the books for a century and a quarter, 
scorned and violated every day, . . . the 
true result and effect of 1t was shown, and it was 
repealed. . . . Theact of Congress in refer- 
ence to gold sales, and the New York statute 
against st .ck-jobbing, and the Pennsylvania sta- 
ute against short sales, have all of them met 
with the same fate. : The Massachusetts 
statute against short sales and the Georgia sta- 
tute against ‘futures’ remain, but that either of 
these statutes prevents in any appreciable degree 
short sales or options in these States is extremely 
doubtful. , . . What will be the effect of the 
Ohio statute [of 1885] remains to be seen.” 

Apart from special statutes, the author gives 
as the true test of what is unlawful this: 

‘* Where the parties to a contract in the form 
of a sale agree expressly or by implication at the 
time it is made that the contract is not to be en- 
forced, that no delivery is to be made, but the 
contract is to be settled by the payment of the 
differences between the contract and the market 
price at a given time in the future, such a trans- 
action isa wager. The form of the sale is a mere 
cover, the real intention being to bet upon the 
market price at some future time, the sum wa- 
gered being the difference of the two prices as 
that may subsequently appear.” 

It will be observed that this requirement of 
‘a contemporaneous agreement, express or im- 
plied, that the sale is not to be enforced,” is one 
that does not necessarily interfere with short 
sales or even with options in any of their vari- 
eties of “calls,” ‘‘ puts” or ‘‘straddles,” and 
‘‘spread-eagles.” These pleasing phrases are 
clearly explained by the author. In the busi- 
ness of the ‘‘ bucket shop” the form is that of 
a sale, but the substance is a wager. The chap- 
ter relating to brokers and commission merchants 
is a valuable one, and develops the important 
distinction between statutes which declare wa- 
gers void and those which make them illegal. 
It is perhaps pardonable in just such a book as 
this—dealing with a novel topic, and likely to be 
read, in a great degree, by unprofessional read- 
ers—to quote fully from the cases; tut the au- 
thor has carried this too far. And five precious 
pages of the text are given up to repeating a note 
by Dr. Francis Wharton to a case in the Federal 
Reporter, That learned author, by the way, may 
well grieve to see himself fathered with a state- 
ment about the doctrine of laissez-faire as ‘‘ ac- 
cepted in the main by Adam Smith and by J. S. 
Miller.” But, upon the whole, Mr. Dewey has 
made a valuable and important book. 

‘A Treatise on the Construction or Interpreta- 
tion of Commercial and Trade Contracts,’ by 
Dwight Arven Jones (Baker, Voorhis & Co.), is 
a work that interests the reader, because it shows 
thought, and study, and a considerable examina- 
tion of the cases; but it is a disappointing book. 
The author has made an honest effort to handle 
thoroughly a difficult subject, but with very im- 
perfect success. He should have waited longer 
before publication ; his book would have been a 
much better one if he had delayed it a good 
while longer. In the course of twenty-three chap- 
ters he deals, among other things, with the 
nature and scope of construction, with parol evi- 
dence as an aid of construction (under the three 
heads of explanatory, supplementary, and con- 
tradictory parol evidence), with the admission of 
usage, with rules of construction, and with al- 
terations. Very sensibly he treats construction 
and interpretation as synonymous. By ‘‘com- 
mercial and trade contracts” he appears to mean 
written ones, although he does not expressly say 
so. It might bave been very instructive if he 
had considered how far the rules of construction 
ordinarily laid down as applicable peculiarly to 
written contracts are really equally applicable to 
oral ones. Mr. Jones does good service in dis- 
carding the test of latent and patent ambiguity, 
and in giving his reasons for it. In this course 
he is well supported by modern writers, e. g., 
Wigram, Stephen, and, last but not least, Nichols, 
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the editor of Britton, whose valuable contribu- 
tion to the Juridical Society Papers ‘on the 
rules which ought to govern the admission of 
extrinsic evidence in the inter pretation of wills,” 
is too little known. But the habit is still in- 
veterate with our judges of expressing their 
opinions in the terms of this quaint, confusing, 
ill-understood, and ill-applied discrimination. 
The chapters on “alterations” are good rather 
as affording materials for the discussion of this 
perplexed topic, than as furnishing in themselves 
any satisfactory discussion of it. We look for 
better work than this from Mr. Jones when he 
shall have studied and pondered his subject more 
fully. 

Mr. James H. Deering’s small volume on ‘ The 
Law of Negligence’ (San Francisco: Sumner 
Whitney & Co.) is one of those convenient di- 
gests —containing in small compass references to 
an enormous mass of cases —which the San Fran- 
cisco publishers have been for some time giving 
out. This book is mainly taken up with the 
statement of what the cases tell us is the law as 
to ‘negligence in particular relations,” arranged 
alphabetically in thirty chapters, beginning with 
‘“*Animals” and ending with *‘ Wharves and 
Docks.” A few other chapters deal with the 
‘General Principles of Neghgence” and the 
‘* Remedies for Negligence.” It is, as we have 
said, a convenient book, of the order of hand- 
books for a practitioner's ready reference, and 
shows great diligence in collecting the cases. 
The omission of an index of the cases is a grave 
defect ; even ina mere digest (and this is some- 
thing more than that) such an index is highly 
important. 

An important book on ‘ Attachment and Gar- 
nishment,’ by Mr. W. P. Wade, in two volumes, 
is published by the new San Francisco house of 
Bancroft, Whitney & Co.—a firm made up by 
uniting the law department of A. L. Bancroft & 
Co. with the enterprising and favorably known 
house of Sumner Whitney & Co. Mr. Wade 
has done a very elaborate and useful piece of 
work in digesting in this treatise a subject which 
has peculiar difficulties, as being mainly a mat- 
ter of statute, and is at the same time pecu- 
liarly important. 


ready means of knowing what remedy they may 
have against the property of a debtor in any part 
of the country. But it is a difficult and unat- 


tractive task to explore and reduce to form the | 


varying statutory provisions in forty-six differ- 
ent jurisdictions in this country. This is what 
Mr. Wade has done. The first volume is devoted 
to the ‘‘ Attachment of Tangible Property by Di- 
rect Levy.” The second deals with Garnishment, 
otherwise called the ‘* Trustee Process,” ‘*Foreign 
Attachment,” and ‘‘ Factorizing.” Each volume 
has its own index and table of cases—sa conve- 
nient arrangement. Over three hundred pages 
of the second volume are devoted to a compila- 
tion of ‘‘the statutes of all the States, without 
abridgment, upon the subjects of attachment 
and garnishment, by whatever name the latter 
may be called.” In point of fact, in his presenta- 
tion of the statutes, the author bas done both 
more and less than what he describes. He gives 
the laws of the United States and the Territories 
as well as those of the States. On the other hand, 
he does not give them fully; e.g, the laws of 
Massachusetts as to garnishment (or, as it is 
there called, the trustee process) are omitted. 

A thoughtful and courageous little book is 
‘The Elements of Right and of the Law’ (San 
Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & Co.), by George H 
Smith. The author has a Jow opinion of the fun- 
damental doctrines of the existing English trea- 
tises on jurisprudence—Bentham, Austin, Amos, 
Maine, Holland, and Markby. When a student 
at law he was ‘‘ utterly bewildered by the confu- 
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sion reigning in Blackstone and other text-books 
with regard to the nature and general principles 
of private ngbt.” He undertook to write an ele- 
mentary treatise on the law, *‘ which should at 
but 
found it necessary first to ascertain “the nature 
of the law and of its fundamental principles; and 
he therefore temporarily abandoned bis original 
design and devoted bis studies to this problem. 
The result, after the patient and persevering 
meditations of a quarter of acentury, . . . is 
contained in this volume.” The work is in three 
books: first, Elements of Right; second, Ele 
ments of the Law; third, Historical and Criti 
cal Review of the Several Theories of Jurispru 
dence. The author conceives of a right as some 
thing which ‘necessarily implies the idea of 
rightness, and all rights are therefore moral 
rights, and there cannot be a right of any other 
kind. Hence there cannot be such a thing asa 
Jegal which is not a moral right.” The 
“right” denotes ‘‘the aggregate of the princi 
ples by which rights are determined.” The term 
** jus,” on the other hand, is used to denote ** the 
body of rules and principles 


least be free from logical inconsistency,” 


word 


by which 
deciding 
right, or by which, in other words, actions are 
determined.” 


courts are governed in questions of 
The word jus has been used to 
mean also **the practical means adopted in such 
States for the determination and enforcement of 
rights”; the word *‘law” is used by the author 
as signifying this—*‘ the law of procedure.” ‘* The 
problems presented by jus and by right respec 
tively, though intimately connected, are yet es 
sentially different in their natures. . . . In 
the one the problem is to determine, in 
view of all existing facts, including laws and 
customs, the cases in which rights exist; while in 
the other it issimply to ascertain in what cases 
actions, whether just or unjust, are given by the 
State.” 

We have made these selectious as indicating 
fairly well the general aim and conceptions of 
the author. He makes the legal doctrine of 
rights to be no other than that of * serentifie mo 
rality, by which the principles of positive mo- 
rality (‘the common moral convictions, or con 
curring consciences of the people”] are in the 
main demonstrated to be true, and at the same 
time its errors and defects This 
book is far from being a first-rate one, but it is 
still an original and valuable contribution to the 
subject of jurisprudence. In its aim to give a 
wider ethical outlook to that science many stu 
dents of the subject will heartily sympathize 
Not so many will think that the author is suc- 
cessful in establishing so great and wide a fund 
of law for judges to draw upon as that of ** scien- 
tific morality.” An index of cases is neede/., 

A result of the enormous multiplication of law 
reports is the publication of special digests and 
collections of the cases on particular subjects. An 
important undertaking of this sort in five vol 
umes bas lately been published, entitled * De- 
fences tc Crime: The Adjudged Cases in the 
American and English Reports, wherein the Dif- 
ferent Defences to Crime are Contained, with 
Notes’ (San Francisco: Sumner Whitney & Co.). 
It is edited by Mr. John D There is 
no doubt of the very great value of these volumes 
to the practitioner or student of the criminal law. 
They constitute in themselves a library of pearly 
2,000 cases reported substantially in full, and over 
3.800 cases cited and more or less digested in the 
notes; our figures are thase of the editor. Itisa 
pity that the reader should be told in the preface 
to the last volume that the object of the series is 
that of bringing together ‘all the reported cases 
in which a particular defence has been set up on 
a trial or in an appellate court”; and, again, ‘‘all 


corrected.” 


Lawson, 


| the criminal cases relevant to the prosecution or 


defence of a criminal accusation.” On the con- 
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trary, we are expressly told in the prefaces to the 
hird and fourth volumes that the undertaking ts 
only to gather “all the cases in which the defence 
in question has been successfully maintained 

not all in which partucular defences are 
That, it 1s 


raised or discussed.” added, would 


take twenty-five or thirty volumes. Desides 
‘as this series is for the defence lawyer and not 
for the prosecution,” we are told, somewhat 
naively, that he needs “only the cases where a 


particular defence has been successful.” 
The first of these volumes ts merely a reprint of 
‘Collection of Cases on 


cm Cases.’ Th 


Horrigan and Thompson's 
Self-Defence— Select 
was published in IS74 


fmer at book 
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this twelve-year old collects 
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ers place 1 Ath the se 


ries and not bring down the cases to the present 


time ? Why retain such a mark of antiquity as 
the citing of Stokes’s case by Horrigan and 
Thompson thus: "3 N.Y Certainly thus 


The second volume is Ms 


Lawson's valuable book of 


is slovenly work 
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ume has the cases relating to ‘' Dosabolities of Dar 


ties “and so touching corporations, tnfaney, 


ageneyv, ete. Volume iv relates ( Special 


Defences to Crimes against the Publ amd deals 
The fifth volume ts 


Defences to Crimes 


with along list of crimes 


concerned with ‘ Special 


agrunst the Persons and Property of Lodividuals 
Notwithstanding the ver, 


finds in the 


another long list 


moderate order of merit which one 


editing and annotating cf these volumes, thev 


make up a library of very great value to the ori 


minal lawyer, and are especially to be commend 
ed to the practationer who is at a distance from 
large collections of law books 

‘The Constitutions of the United States and of 
the State of Ohio, 
tions, and Indexes ; also the Articles of Confede 
ration, 1 
Robert 
octavo, prepared 
with 


with Amendments, Annota 


T77, and Ondinance of 17S7° (Cincinnati 
Clarke & © is a thin 


with care, 


volume, roval 


and, apparently, 


accuracy. It is, of course, mainly for a 
local market, but it has points which commend 
it to general use, namely: a good citation of 
cases under different parts of the national Con- 
stitution, a brief historical memorandum of the 
facts relating to that instrument. and especially 
full index to it, The 
1787 and the two Ohio Constitu 
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a remarkably analytical 
Ordinance of 
tions of 1802 
amendments and with full 
There ought to be just such a volume in 
every State of the Union. 

Prof. Holland's ‘ Elements of Jurisprudence ’ 
Oxford: Clarendon Press ; New York : Macmil- 
lan) has reached its third edition in less than six 
years, a fact that speaks well for the growing in 
terest in the thorough and well-stated discussion 
of legal principles. The author attempts ‘to set 
forth and explain those comparatively few and 
simple ideas which underlie the infinite variety 
of legal rules,” and his purpose is accomplished 
ina manner which greatly clears and illustrates 
the whole field of law. There has been much 
discussion of late about the introduction into our 
colleges of a general course on iaw. Technical 
courses are not to be thought of, so long as there 
is any attempt to keep separate the professional 
school and the college ; but a certain grounding 
in ‘*those comparatively few and simple ideas 
which underlie the infinite variety of legal rules” 
is something which might be and ought to be 
open to all students at our higher institutions of 
learning. An excellent text-book for a serious 
and thoughtful class would be this well-known 
book by Prof. Holland. A difficulty, perhaps, 
about such a course would be the finding of a 
competent teacher; but that would not be so 
very great in any institution, like Columbia or 
Harvard, that could draw from the company of 
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carefully trained young lawyers which is likely, 
to-day, to be found in a large city. 

It is difficult to state the contents of this book 
in a manner which would interest our readers, 
without going into considerable detail; and it 
is not important to do it, for the book is well 
known to legal scholars. The principal changes 
in this edition appear to be those mentioned in 
the preface, viz.: the ‘“‘ working out in greater 
detail” of the ‘‘ analysis of a right,” and of cer- 
tain points as to the essentials of contract. A 
valuable and important passage is inserted in the 
twelfth chapter, enforcing the view that agree- 
ment is not always necessary in contract. ‘‘ This 
view,” says the author, ‘‘ opposed as it is to the 
current of authority from Javolenus to Mr. F. 
Pollock and Sir W. Anson, was originally put 
forward with some diffidence. It is now restated 
with more confidence, since English friends who 
were at first decidedly opposed to it are converts 
to its truth, while a similar view, after having 
been, as it seems, for some years academically de- 
bated in Germany, has definitely come to the sur- 
face in the important work of Prof. Leonhard.” 
The author, in saying that section 17 of the Sta- 
tute of Frauds “‘ renders void ” a contract, while 
section 4, ‘‘ though it does not void the contract, 
allows no action to be brought on it,” appears to 
have overlooked the later English cases, which 
abandon the older doctrine about section 17. 
The statement is inaccurate that ‘‘ English law 
requires that a contract which, under 
the Statute of Frauds, has been necessarily made 
in writing, should be discharged in like manner.” 
But such errors are very few, so far as we have 
observed, in this thoughtful and highly instruc- 
tive book. Prof, Holland’s accomplishments as 
a student of the Roman law have proved an ex- 
cellent outfit for the work here undertaken. We 
commend the book to judges, to teachers of law, 
and to any general student who wishes to grow 
acquainted with the general principles of law. 

Mr. William P. Wade's ‘ Treatise on the Law 
of Notices as affecting Civil Rights and Reme- 
dies’ (Chicago: Callaghan & Co.), appears now 
in its second edition; the first was published in 
1878. ‘* The text,” says the author,‘ has received 
additions to the extent of about 130 pages.” The 
writer tells us in the preface to the first edition 
that before printing it he was reminded of cer- 
tain difficulties about his task ‘‘ by the oft-re- 
peated interrogatory, . * Notice of what?’” 
He would have done well to heed the intimations 
of that question. After a writer on ‘‘ Notice” 
has got through with the discrimination between 
actual and constructive notice, he would seem to 
have little else to do than to present cross sections 
of various parts of the law, as the law of agency, 
of carriers, of real property, of evidence. Our 
auther reaches the climax when he adds in this edi- 
tion a chapter (and it isa very poor one) on “‘ Facts 
of which Courts take Judicial Notice.” I[t is true 
that he does this with the expression of an opin- 
ion that it does not belong here; but many peo- 
ple bad complained of its absence, and, he naively 
adds, ‘‘ all other considerations bave been subor- 
dinated to that of utility.” The inserting of such 
a chapter is mereincoherency. When the author 
was greeted with the ‘‘ numerous complaints” to 
which he refers, he might fairly have asked his 
critics whether they supposed him to be writing 
a book on the word “ Notice,” and not, rather, on 
a subject thus denominated, and a subject capa- 
ble of being reduced under some general princi- 
ples. Yet, truly, such a question might have 
caused the author himself disquieting reflections. 
The book, as we have indicated, seems to be one 
of little merit. 

A second edition of Mr. Victor Morawetz’s 
‘Treatise on the Law of Private Corporations’ 
(Little, Brown & Co.) has appeared in two vol- 
umes, The first edition, in one volume, was pub- 





lished in 1882. It was an excellent book; and 
now its value has been increased by a careful re- 
vision and rearrangement of the text, as weil as 
by important additions. Especial attention seems 
to have been given to the chapters on the Validi- 
ty of Corporate Acts, the Legal Consequences of 
the Formation of a Corporation without Authori- 
ty of Law, and the Rights of Creditors. The au- 
thor isa lawyer of no ordinary talents—acute, and 
not sparing of labor. Being of the mind of Lord 
Mansfield, apparently, when he said that ‘ no- 
thing is so apt to mislead as a metaphor,” he deals 
peremptorily with that conception of a corpora- 
tion which makes it a legal person, having high- 
sounding attributes of ‘‘immortality” and the 
like, as merely a convenient figure of speech. This, 
to besure, is no new idea. Whatis new and very 
valuable is the careful and logical working out of 
the doctrine that ‘‘ the word ‘ corporation’is but 
a collective name for the corporators or mem- 
bers who compose an incorporated association.” 
The books, for a practitioner’s use, are few 
which embody so much careful and exact think- 
ing as this, and so much discriminating and first- 
hand research among the cases. It is probably 
the best treatise we have upon the subject. 

There is little in the greatly expanded size of 
Mr. Herman’s book on ‘ Estoppels’ (Jersey City: 
F. D. Linn & Co.), swollen now in the second 
edition to two volumes, to give it any better 
claim upon the legal profession than belonged to 
the first edition. The present generation suffers 
not from a lack, but from a glut of law books. 
The mills of the courts grind neither slow nor 
fine; and the topic upon which thousands, or the 
point upon which scores or even hundreds of 
cases, cannot be cited, is hardly to be found. The 
crying need of the present day is not amplifica- 
tion, but assimilation and contraction. The pro- 
duction of law books is only too easy; the diffi- 
culty is to insure their quality. The next writer, 
therefore, whose boast is that, instead of the 565 
pages and 2,700 citations of his first edition, there 
are 1,449 pages and 16,000 citations in his second, 
has not rendered a service to his profession, but 
inflicted harm upon it, unless his added matter is 
original aud relevant. Indeed, we should hail 
the day when an author announced that his 
second edition was smaller than his first, as it 
often might well be by the condensation of re- 
lated matter and the elimination of settled dis- 
cussion. Exactly the reverse has been Mr. Her- 
man’s method; the book abounds with what we 
must regard as little else than stuffing, namely, 
citations beyond necessity and matter which is 
slightly, if at all, relevant to the text, and is fully 
and appropriately treated elsewhere. We give a 
few examples. At page 1,211, under estoppel as 
to ‘‘ principal and agent,” to support the recon- 
dite proposition that ratification is equal to ori- 
ginal authority, to two lines of text there are 
cited one hundred and one cases. These are 
arranged neither by date nor place, so as to de- 
fine the development and variations of the doc- 
trine or its local application ; but tumbled down 
in one indiscriminate heap. So at section 20, 
one hundred and forty, and, somewhat later, two 
hundred and twenty cases are cited on other 
points; but all in the same way. If the proposi- 
tions they are cited to sustain needed so much 
authority, the salient points of difference should 
be indicated. If there were no such differences, 
such an accumulation is a monstrous abuse. The 
quality of the text is equally reprehensible. Re- 
petition abounds. On page 2 we have seven dif- 
ferent statements of what estoppel is, and but 
one of them that can be called even an approxi- 
mately fair definition. 
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It is in a general way true that the value of hu- 
man endeavor is in proportion to practical re- 
sult, immediate or remote; yet many are the 
lives, beautiful, strong, altogether tragical, for 
which this standard of judgment is inadequate 
and unfair. Such a life was that of Constance 
Bernon, of La Rochelle, Mme. La Tour. The au- 
thor of the historical romance, ‘Constance of 
Acadia,’ has brought into a light which she well 
can bear this woman who was great in herself, 
and great in her aims, rather than in temporary 
achievement or in permanent impression upon 
the cause and the country that were hers. Her 
soul was passionately devoted to noble princi- 
ples, her mind persistently self-directed towards 
high issues; to hasten the establishment of a 
French Protestant kingdom in Acadia, her body 
knew no weariness, her spirit no discouragement. 
Yet for all that, practically speaking, she lived 
in vain. The Huguenots, whom she hoped and 
prayed might rise from the ruins of La Rochelle 
to set up their altars in the wilderness, never 
won any appreciable footi:g in Acadia, The 
mass of the early French settlers was Romanist ; 
their posterity is priest-ridden. The Indians, 
among whom she labored incessantly, were ever 
more easily won by the miracle-working, painted 
puppets of the Jesuits, than by good works cou- 
pled with tedious appeal to an invisible, unsym- 
bolized God. The carnal, astute husband, whose 
spiritual welfare was only dearer to her than 
were his worldly hoaesty and honor, could be, 
without inconvenience, either Catholic or Pro- 
testant, servant of Louis of France or Charles of 
England ; could shift politics and religion as gar- 
ments whenever the self-interest of Charles La 
Tour demanded a change. Little more than two 
centuries have elapsed since she died on the bas- 
tion of her forest fort, defending against Char- 
nacé (the lover of her youth) her faith, her home, 
and her handful of followers ; yet on that very 
spot her name is but a vague memory, while to 
the world familiar with Joan of Arc and the 
Maid of Saragossa it is unknown. 

Clearly no page of history offers better oppor- 
tunity for romantic and dramatic treatment than 
this. The events are comprised in a few years, 
and are fitted to the character of the actors as 
nicely as if devised by a cunning dramatist. The 
march of the tragedy is relentless, from the sac- 
rifice of love for duty, made by Constance and 
Charles de Menou (Charnacé), in Rochelle, till 
the tide of Fundy washes over Constance, and 
the body of the brilliant, subtle, spiritval French 
noble lies frozen by the shore. The strain of it is 
indeed so intense that one almost feels the final, 
comic touch of the marriage of Charles La Tour 
with the so-called widow of Charnacé to be a de- 
liberate wile of the dramatist, intended to relieve 
the depression of his audience. 

The author of ‘Constance of Acadia’ has not 
taken even legitimate advantage of the materials 
athis hand. He has not missed the drama, but 
he has not given it its proper force and promi- 
nence. The fine outline is obscured by deviation 
from the natural succession of events. The ar- 
rangement is so unskilful that a reader unac- 
quainted with the particulars of the duel between 
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Charles La Tour and Charnacé for the possession 
of Acadia must have difficulty in following 
them. There are sentences and paragraphs 
which must be read over and over, and which, 
after all, depend for interpretation upon the 
reader’s perceptions or imagination. The ex- 
pression is so clumsy and imperfect that we can 
only ascribe its defects to the influence of origi- 
nal French documents, whose form and style 
have clung to the author along with the sub- 
stance. These defects are specially noticeable in 
narration, and in the characterization of Char- 
nacé; it is almost impossible, from the text, to 
get any notion of the tremendous struggle be- 
tween love and religious fanaticism in the breast 
of a man so receptive, so susceptible to temporary 
influence, so passionate and proud. The delinea- 
tion of Constance, a much simpler, more defined 
nature, is more satisfactory, and that of Charles 
La Tour is distinctly keen and admirable. There 
is room in him for a display of humor, of which 
the author has a good deal, and of which he 
makes best use in the chapters describing La 
Tour’s visit to Boston, and the Puritan debate in 
which a question of conscience was opposed to a 
question of cash down. But if, through techni- 
cal inaptitude, the author may fail to accomplish 
his expressed object—the popularization of co- 
lonial history—he has not shirked dry investiga- 
tion, he has not lacked feeling for his subject; 
and he has produced a work which may be read, 
and ought to be widely read, with both interest 
and profit. 

‘Face to Face’is a novel with two motives, 
which are developed with a seriousness that 
verges on solemnity. The first is to make exact 
and impartial comparison between British and 
American social customs, and to reprove gently 
the Anglomaniacs of America. Owing to the 
poverty of illustrative incident and to the prepon- 
derance of expository platitude, the chapters de- 
voted to these topics are fatiguing, but neverthe- 
less full of instruction for an anxious multitude 
inquisitive about social matters. The second mo- 
tive is profounder: it is to prove that the capital 
and labor question is a burning one, and that the 
present generation must wrestle with it. There 
is something delightfully ingenuous in the author's 
treatment of this motive. There is a simple 
frankness in his use of threadbare argument und 
a well-worn situation which shows them to be 
new to him, and makes them as good as new to 
the reader. The individuality of the author is 
therefore so interesting that one takes little note 
of the people whom he employs to display it. 
Still, it strikes one as improbable that a Girton 
girl should have such a store of geographical ig- 
norance as had his philanthropic heroine, or that 
a fastidious and cosmopolitan gentleman should 
constantly preface his remarks with “1 pre- 
sume,” and embellish them with ‘*‘ Humph !” 

‘A Ranchman’s Stories’ may disseminate 
knowledge about sheep-raising in Texas, but they 
cannot excite interest in the industry or liking 
for the men engaged in it. The value of fictitious 
sketches of the semi-civilized phases of life de- 
pends on the author’s perception of incident and 
character fitted for imaginative treayment. He 
must be able to soften the coarseness, almost sa- 
vagery, inseparable from that life, and to bring 
into bold relief those human qualities which en- 
noble and beautify any life, however squalid or 
degraded. The people in these sketches are as 
dull as their sheep, almost as dull as the pe 
dantic, descriptive passages, while their distinct- 
ly human attributes are uniformly offensive. 

Mrs. Praed, in her Australian novel, ‘The Head 
Station,’ does not flinch before the unpleasant 
realism of life on a cattle ranch, but she makes 
the agreeable as prominent as the repulsive, and 
introduces us to people not wholly brutalized. 
depraved, or illiterate. She has in a remarkable 
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degree, too, the art of familiarizing the reader 
with foreign landscape and foreign habits of iiv- 
ing. After reading the first chapter, one feels 
that he has really been dawdling through a hot 
summer day on the Doondi veranda, watching 
the cattle graze in the pastures, and the shifting 
light and shadow on the mountains in the dis 
tance. Almost every descriptive passage, and 
there are many, imparts something of this rare 
pleasure. If the author had drawn upon her ef 
fective backgrounds only the one strong love 
story of Hester and the tutor, she would have 
written a book nothing of which could be omit- 
ted without loss. But it is too much to demand 
sympathy with half-a-dozen hapless lovers, two 
of whom, at least, are of a sentimental and com 
monplace kind, out of place in so clever a book 

‘Violetta’ is below the standard of novels 
usually chosen by Mrs. Wister for translation. 
The story runs smoothly, and there is the agree- 
able union of homeliness and military glitter 
which make the atmosphere of most novels of up- 
per-class German life. The one unusual situation is 
the Baroness von Treffenbach’s flight from her 
husband, and the unusualness is not in the fact, 
but in the underlying reasons. The woman, who 
had been a great singer, was neither incoostant 
nor unloving, but the moment came when the mo 
notony of assured rank and respectability pressed 
on her so heavily that she had to go. There is 
much to be said in behalf of a woman in sucha 
case, but the author has little more charity for 
the Baroness than has the world, which passes a 
superficial yet inexorable judgment on the deed. 
The younger Treffenbach is very well character 
ized, but a prig of thirty years’ standing is not to 
be reformed in a day. Even during the honey 
moon he probably drew from his pocket a MS, 
nicely calculated properly to repress the too vola 
tile and light-hearted Violetta. 

In ‘ The Evil Genius’ there is little to remind 
us of the lively ingenuity and the extreme tech 
nical cleverness of the author of the * Moonstone.’ 
The meaning of this long, unpleasant tale about 
conjugal unhappiness and infidelity is not plain, 
and neither plot nor characters are worthy of an 
hour’s attention. It is just possible that Collins 
has here attempted to preach morality rather 
than to write astory. The result of his effort is 
so hopelessly confusing that it is charitable to as- 
cribe his failure to his having struck out on a new 
path too late in life. 


Sacred Mysteries among the Mayas and the 
Quiches 11,500 Years Ago. Their relation to 
the sacred mysteries of Egypt. Greece, Chaldea, 
and India. Free Masonry in times anterior to 
the temple of Solomon. Tilustrated. By Au 
gustus Le Plongeon. Svo, pp. 163. New York: 
Robert Macoy. 1886. 


WHEN an author tells us that he has discovered 
the ancient hieratic alphabet of the Mayas ; that 
by means of it he can decipher the bas-reliefs and 
mural inscriptions that are found in the deserted 
“cities” of Yucatan; that he has ‘learned at 
the fountain-bead the esoteric meaning of some, 
at least, of the symbols, the interpretation of 
which has puzzled many a wise head.” and fails 
to point out the steps by which he bas arrived at 
these wonderful results, we can only congratu- 
late him upon his good-fortune and bewail 
our own ignorance. But when he goes fur- 
ther, and tells us that the traditions handed 
down in the sacred books of the Hindoos, 
the Egyptians, and the Jews—as, for instance, 
those that relate to the fall of man and the death of 
Abel—were founded upon occurrences that took 
place some 11,500 years ago in Yucatan; that the 
statue, and the heart, partly cremated, of Prince 
Cob (or, as Dr. Le Plongeon formerly called him, 
Chaacmol), the Maya original of the Hebrew 
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Abel, bad actually been discovered, or whet 
basing his conclusions upon a study of these bas 
reliefs and mural inscriptions, he assures! us tha 
“the philosophers of Mayax must have known 
that the waters cover the greatest part of the 
globe (about three-fifths); and that water, being 
a combination of gases (oxygen and hydrogen 

the most subtile of fluids, must have been U 

first form of matter produced,” criticism may 
well stand abashed for the want of suitable tertus 
by which to characterize the statements. Ws 


’ 


might, it is true, deny them outright, but that 
would be discourteous, and we have too high an 


opinion of Dr. Le Plongeon and the work be has 


really accomplished to be guilty of such an of 
fence; or we might call upon him for the pi 

but that would be idle, since we are giv 
to understand that he has in vain sotught a 
publisher for the works to which he refers 
and in which, if anywhere, this proof would 


be forthcoming. Under the circumstances, then 
all that we can do is to insist that statement 
like these are of such a revolutionary charactet 
that nothing short of the most indisputable ev 
dence will secure their acceptance; and that, tal 
ing this, the facts upon which our author depends 
for the support of his theory as to the civiligation 
of the ancient Mavas and the connection bet ween 
them and the peoples of the Old World, are eit! 
not admitted (as is the case with the statement 
about the existence of the "lost Atlantis or else 
they do not justify the conclusions which he seeks 
to draw Free Masonry may be “the great 
grandchild” of the sacred mysteries of the 
CGireeks, and it is possible that the Greeks may 
have obtained these mysteries from the Kgyp 
tians; but that the Egyptians or any other of the 
Old-World peoples derived them or any other of 
their customs directly from the Mavas 11,50) 
years ago, or at any other time, are propositions 
which, in the present state of our knowledge 
cannot be accepted. 


Great Lives. A course of history in bi 


By J. L. Mombert, D.D. First series 
Leech, Shewell & Sanborn 


graphies 


Boston 


TEACHING history by biography is an excellent 
method, provided the characters are selected 
with judgment and the lives so related as to con 
vey some unity and continuity of impression, It 
is not easy to see on what principle of selection 
Dr. Mombert's '‘ great lives” are chosen. Romu 
lus and Lycurgus might pass muster, although 
they cannot be called historical personages : but 
Hercules is a pure myth. The selection of Saint 
Boniface and Godfrey of Bouillon shows a just 
historical sense; but to have both Washington 
and Franklin, and Lincoln and Grant, violates 
the sense of proportion, especially as there is no 
name between Cesar and Constantine, between 
Godfrey and Columbus, or between Elizabeth 
and Peter the Great. The lives are, on the whole, 
well told, although not always adequately; for 
example, that of Scipio Africanus the younger 
ends with the capture of Carthage, nothing be 
ing said of his subsequent career. The lists of 
‘authorities ” appended to each life are curi- 
ously incomplete and misleading. For Luther 
we have Mosheim, D’Aubigné, and Bunsen ; for 
Napoleon, Thiers, Alison, and A. Huge. Neither 
Mommsen nor Freeman is referred to, nor any of 
the recent excellent short works (of the Epochs 
series, for instance); Milner’s history of England 
and Duller’s of Germany (‘for young students 
acquainted with German”) are mentioned seve- 
ral times. There are several maps, which have 
the merit of giving aclear general view, with 
the omission of irrelevant detail. In the map of 
the Napoleonic period the *‘ French Empire” does 
not extend to the Baltic, but does include the 
kingdom of Italy. 
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Specimens of Persian Handwriting. Illustrated 
with facsimiles from originals in the South 
Kensington Museum. By E. H. Palmer, M.A.., 
late Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, Cam- 
bridge, etc. To which are added illustrations 
of the Nagari character. By Frederic Pincott, 
M.R.A.S. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1886. 
Pp. vi, 52. 

Tue first part of this volume was prepared by 
the unfortunate Orientalist who perished so mise- 
rably in Egypt, and who is now commemorated 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The remainder of it has 
been executed, and the whole prefaced and edited, 
by a rising scholar whose labors in connection 
with Hindft and Sanskrit there has more than 
once been occasion to commend in the columns 
of this journal. Its directions fcr writing the 
Persian and Nfgari characters are as detailed 
and explicit as could be desired ; and it cannot 
but prove eminently serviceable to all whose use 
of it is demanded by their vocation. Previously 
to the reform of the Indian civil service, intro- 
duced just after the abolition of the East India 
Company, it had, for some two generations, been 
a rare thing to find Indian magistrates or judges 
that had not forgotten the knowledge they ac 
quired at Haileybury of reading and writing the 
languages of the Hindus and Mohammedans, 
whose interests depended so largely on the pos- 
session, by those who administered the law to 
them, of capacities which they had been too in- 
dolent or too unscrupulous to maintain. All this 
is now, under the improved order of things, es- 
sentially altered. It is mainly for the benefit of 
candidates for the Indian civil and military ser- 
vices, to whom may be added missionaries em- 
ployed in the northern half of Hindustan, that 
the work of Prof. Palmer and Mr. Pincott is de- 
signed; and better guidance than that which they 
furnish could not easily be devised. 





The Story of Germany. . [The Story of the Na- 
tions.) By Sabine Baring-Gould, M.A., with 
the collaboration of Arthur Gilman, M.A. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1886. 


It is no easy task to write a consecutive history 
of a country whose annals are so devoid of unity 


as Germany, and we will not say that all the dif- 
ficulties of the task have been overcome in the 
volume before us. But certainly it would be 
hard to find a more entertaining book, and one 
better calculated to give the young reader an in- 
terest in history. The picturesque and personal 
elements in the narrative are just what young 
readers want ; and—to take illustrations at ran- 
dom—the personality of Prince Eugene (p. 268) 
and the circumstances of the seizure of Strass- 
burg (p. 261) will, we warrant, never be forgot- 
ten by them. We think the author has erred in 
making his chapters too short ; and, as we have 
already intimated, he has not always made the 
thread of connection sufficiently plain. The War 
of the Spanish Succession is introduced (p. 270) 
by a mention of the death of Charles II., but we 
are not told who this monarch was and on what 
ground the several claims were preferred. Nei- 
ther is it correct to say that Joseph Ferdinand 
advanced a claim, he being already dead. The 
Hohenzollern genealogy (p. 265) will, we think, 
be found rather confusing by young persons. 
The illustrations deserve all praise, being, al- 
most without exception, the representation of 
real objects, often the facsimiles of old pictures, 
all well calculated to convey useful information, 
and, what is better, to impress the historical im- 
agination. There are a number of excellent por- 
traits—Frederick IL1., from his tomb ; John Fre- 
derick of Saxony, by Cranach; Joseph [., en- 
veloped in wig and cloak ; a sketch of peasants 
by Diirer and of patricians by Amman; seve- 
ral views by Beham ; the house of Henry III. at 
Goslar ; that of Barbarossa at Kaiserswerth. It 
would take too long to enumerate all the pic- 
tures of genuine historical value. 





A Handbook of English History, based on the 
lectures of the late M. J. Guest, and brought 
down to the year 1880. With a supplementary 
chapter upon English literature in the nine- 
teenth century. By Francis H. Underwood. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1886. 8vo, pp. 614. 

A FEw years ago (see Nation, September 4, 1879) 

we commended Mr. Guest’s ‘Lectures on the 

History of England’ for its interest and sugges- 





tiveness. It appeared to us unusually well 
adapted to the use of young people just becoming 
acquainted with English history. A reéxamina- 
tion of the book, as edited by Mr. Underwood, 
confirms us in this judgment. We know of no 
better sketch of its size. It is, as we said in our 
former notice, somewhat disproportioned, giving 
relatively too little space to modern history. 
Another defect, that it ended with the reign of 
George III., has been remedied by the editor, 
who has brought the narrative down to the pre- 
sent time, and has also added a map of the Saxon 
kingdoms in the tenth century, borrowed from 
Freeman. The work of the editor appears to 
have been done with good judgment. The re- 
dundancies and repetitions of an oral style have 
been pruned away, and expressions that were 
only suited to English readers have been altered 
to some neutral form. Generally the changes 
are an improvement, but in a few cases not. The 
added chapters, embracing the reigns of George 
IV., William IV., and Victoria, are too brief 
and compendious—perhaps necessarily brief, but 
certainly abounding to excess in names and 
dates. We will only say further that the merits 
of the book—as is natural in a course of popular 
lectures—are rather in picturesque narration, 
and that constitutional history (as in the contest 
of the seventeenth century) is perhaps necessarily 
meagre, 
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Adams, O, F. ugust. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
A eo K a and Other Stories. Cassell & Co. 


Bancroft, H.H. History of the Pacific States of North 
America. Vol. xvii. “ne vol. v. 1846-1848. San 
Francisco: The History 

Denese, Robert de. 12 Balser de Maina. Paris: Ollen- 

dorff; Boston: Schoenhof. 

Broglie, Duc de. Souvenirs 1785—i870. T. ii and iif. Pa 
ris: Calmann Lévy; Boston: Schoenhof. 
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aaee Ernest. Les Bourbons et la Russie pendant la 
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Forgues, Eugene. Correspondance inédite entre Lamen- 
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A NEW NOVEL BY THE AU- 
THOR OF ‘OBLIVION,’ 


° ~ ~ ° 
Leisure Season Series 
NO. 3. 

Mess. Henry Hout & Co, publish 
PRINCESS, 

By M. G. McCLELLAND, author of ‘ Oblivion.’ 


16mo, Leisure Hour Series, cloth, $1.00. Lei- 
sure Season Series, flexible cloth, 50 cents. 


Previous Issues in the LEISURE SEASON 
SERIES, flexible cloth, in a new style, 
50 cents each: 
No.1. OBLIVION. By M.G. Mc- 
CLELLAND. 
No. 2. HANNIBAL OF NEW 


York. By THomMas WHARTON, author of 
‘A Latter-Day Saint.’ 


Henry Holt & Co., 


29 W. a3d St., New York, 








YES Fitte d with S pojer Glasses. Field, 
_z Marine, and 07 lasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
8CO) Acoustic Cane 4 ‘Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
H. Wa.psTeErn, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 











‘JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘Gloria Victis!? 


A ROMANCE BY 
OSSIP SCHUBIN, 


Author of ‘ Our Own Set.’ 
* Alas! poor human nature.”—Chesterfield. 


In one volume. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 90 cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


WILLIAM S. GOTTSBERGER, 


PUBLISHER, 
11 Murray Street, New York. 








Book, Stationery, and Wall Paper 
Business for Sale. 


Stock reduced to$11,000, Stand 25 yearsold; pays over 


| 17 per cent. above investment. Small wholesale trade 





connected. College town of 9,000, and 2,500 College and 
High-School students; good established trade; reason, 
other business interest. Investigate ; good chance. 

R 16, care of the Nation, 


O VERIES ANSWERED. I HAVE A 

set of the Nation, 43 vols., unbound, clean, perfect. 
~— Price, $100. No deviation. A. 8. CLARK, ye Park 
Row, New York City. 


EPILEPSY. 


An account of the only true and rational mode of treat- 
ment. rome < orn 10 cents. 
LLIAMS, Lyme, Conn. 


VARs, & PIERCE, 80 NASSAU ST., 
Booksellers. Local History, one 

‘irst American Editions, Old and Scarce Books in all de. 
its. Catalogues sent on application. 
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Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing [ squuetnatione of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, archi Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 10-cent ent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


OME STUDY.”—Latin and Greek at 
Sight, np 2 “Interlinear Classics,” sample 
page and ca oa"y Sree. 
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D. Appleton & Co. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


s 
Microbes, Ferments, and 


Moulds. 


By E. L. Trouessart. Vol. 56 of the Interna- 
tional Scientific Series. With 107 illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, 314 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Contents: Microbes and Protista.—Parasitic Fungi and 
Moulds.—Ferments and Artificial Fermentations.—Mi 
crobes, strictly so called, or Bacteria.—The Microbes of 
the Diseases of Domestic Animals.—The Microbes of Hu 
man Diseases.— Protection a Microbes.—Laboratory 


Research, and Culture of Microbes.—Polymorphism of 
Microbes.—Conclusion. 


II. 


Admiral Blake. 
By David Hannay. Fourth volume in Eng- 
lish Worthies, edited by Andrew Lang. 
12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


Previous volumes in the Series: 
CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant Allen. 
MARLBOROUGH. By George Saintsbury. 
SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl). By H. D. 
Traill. 
consisting Of short lives of Englishmen of influence and 


distinction, past and present, military, literary, 
scientific, legal, ecclesiastical, social, et« 


IIL. 
A new ‘ History Primer.” 


The Development of the Ro- 
man Constitution. 


By Ambrose Tighe, formerly Tutor and 
Douglas Fellow at Yale College. Forming 
a new volume of History Primers. 18mo, 
cloth flexible. Price, 45 cents. 


Contents: The Sources of Early Roman History. The 
Structure of Ancient Society.—Rome under the Kings 
The Earliest Reforms in the Roman Constitution.—The 
Fight without the -ity.—The Fight within the City.—How 
| aa was Governed at the Time of the Second Punic 

ar. 


. IV. 
Dear Life. 
A Novel. ByJ. E. Panton, author of ‘Jane 
Caldicott,’ ‘The Curate’s Wife,’ ete. 12mo, 
paper cover. Price, 25 cents. 
“A good, strong story, well worked out, and told in 
straightforward fashion. The fundamental idea 


of Mr. Panton’s plot is novel.”"—London Saturday Re 
view, 





*,* For sale by ali Booksellers; or any volume sent by 
the publishers, by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


1,3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 





Librarians, Library Committees, Book 
Buyers, and Book Readers should send 
for Putnam's New Analytical and De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Publications (130 
pages). It comprises the best editions 
of STANDARD BOOKS in every 
department of literature. 





G. P. Putnam's Sons, 27 and 29 West 
23d St., New York; 27 King William 
Street, Strand, London. 





[= WEST POINT HOTEL, 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
The only Hotel on the Military Post. 


The Nation. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 

sAMVrrpTW’ Lp "Oo 
POVERTY GRASS. 
Short Stories by Lillie Chace Wyman. 1 vol. I6mo, #1.2 
Contents: Hester's Dower; Saint or Sinner; Luke Gar 
diner’s Love; The Child of the State; “A Stranger, vet at 
Home”; And Joe; Bridget’s Story; Valentine's Chance 
Many of these Stories have appeared in the Aflants 
Monthly, where they have attracted marked attention by 
their onpee of narrative, and yet more by the philan 
thropic spirit which was manifest In a high degree. The 


writer's familiar knowledge of mill life in New England 
gives peculiar value to her descriptions. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
MRS. MADISON. 
1 vol. I6mo, $1.25 


Mrs. Madison ts one of the charming historic women of 
America. Her letters in this book and the connecting 
sages are bright, and contain not a little fresh mate 
rial concerning subjects and persons that attracted pub 
lic attention in Mrs, Madison's time. They make mor 
real our history for the early part of this century, and 
throw a new and pleasing light upon it 
> rrpoe . ) wre oy rm 2a 
RIVERSIDE POCKET SERIES. 
This series will include ten books which have already 
won no small degree of popularfavor. They will be well 
printed and bound in cloth, at 5) cents each. The first 
number is 
DEEPHAVEN. Ry Sarah Orne Jewett, author of ‘A Coun 
try Doctor,’ ete. Cloth, 50 centa. 
*Deephaven ‘is the charming book of sketches which 
first brought Miss Jewett conspicuously before the litera 
ry world. 


FIRESIDE HAWTHORNE 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF NATHANIEL HAW 


thorne. New Fireside Edition. Insix volumes, #10 
half calf, #20. Sold only tn sets 


A compact edition of Hawthorne's Works, and so inex 
pensive that itought to have a general circulation 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & €O., 
BOSTON : 
11 East 17th St., New York 


Te P. Sons, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, 
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Putanm’s 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK 


1, THE BOYS AND GIRLS’ LIBRAR) 
of American Biography 

I.—ROBERT FULTON AND STEAM NAVIGATION By 
Thos. W Knox, editor of * The Travels of Marco Polo,’ 
author of ‘ Boy Travellers in the East,’ ete , ete. One 
large i2mo volume, profusely illustrated, at ; 


ll, CONSTANTINOPLE. By Edmondo 
de Amicis, author of * Holland and nes People. "Spain 
and the Spaniards,” ‘ Morocco Its t wap and Places,’ 
ete., etc., etc. Rosphorus Fiitio With thirty tw 
full-page illustrations. Beautiful - i rinted and tour { 
Bing extra cloth, bevelled boards, #2.5 
‘A remarkable work . The anew r ts Aa poet, an 

at a wonder-worker tn words, a writer of rare skill 

. Evening Post. 


WI. ANINVESTOR'’S NOTES ON AM? 
rican Rail roads By John Swann, M.A... Oxon. 12mae, 
cloth, $1 


IV. PREJUDICED INQUIRIES. Bei 
The Rackwouds Lectures for the year ISS4. BvE 
Morris. 12mo, cloth, #1 2 


Ve. PALERMO: A Christmas Stor By 
Alice Durand Pield New heaper edition amo, 
cloth, #1 
‘A story set in surroundings whose charm of loveliness 

is entque-on! whose memory. once gained, will never be 

forgotten. '— Boston Literary Worid 
“A story thrillingly told, and fall of human interest 
Phila. Inquirer. 


VIL IN THE STORY OF THE NATIONS 
Series 

THE STORY OF HUNGARY. Rv Prof. A. Vambery 
Large limo, fully ilustrated, $1.50 

*,.* Putnam's new descriptive Catalogue sent on 

application. 


> - . > - eT TE ) ° 
r. W. CHRISTER SN. 

S® West Twenty third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teulmer's Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on demand 

assortment always on hand.and new books re 





ALBERT H. CraneéyY, Proprietor. 





LIPPINCOTT 
MONTHLY M AG AZINE, 


A Popular Journal of General Li sture 
THE SEPTEMBER NU MBER, Now Ready ntaltie 
TAKSNRY SIFG?# XXL_XNI 
THE DRYAD. Clinton Scollard 
MRE. KEFLY'S ErHERI PORCH Mrs 


Moore 
EVOLUTION. Edgar Faweet 
{ BACHELOR'S BLUNDER. XXNXILEXXAVN \\ 
Norrts 
{GHOSTS QUESTION. Loulse Chandler Mu 
RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS. Brander Matthews 
OUR CONSUL AT CARLSRUH? Is f Drak 


EXPERIENCES OF A COW BO} tanhe Baw 
CAROLS AND CHILI-ELORE AT Mes i 

H. Raboock 

OUR MONTHLY G@OSSI? 

Her Original Pstat« A Lady from Philadelphia 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDRALERS 


Subscription Price, @2.060 per annum ifn adsa 
gle numbers, 2. cents. Liberal arrangements mate w 
those desiring to get up clule. Semi! fora 


S@ A Specimen Number fre 
PUBLISHERS, 
J. BL LIPPINCOTT COMP: 


TiS and 717 Market Strwet, Philadel; ’ 


B. Westermann & Co 


S38 BROADWAY NEW YORA 


FOREIGN and AMERICAN TENTROORS for oot 


LEGES and SCHOOLS, New French an tertman ~ ks 
received woek Ly Importation of sinale > ke or gua 
(les from Friant and all the ‘Ru renee? ~oHNtTies Yr 
catalogues of second hand book dealer supplted 
orders therefrom filled pro mp ly af lowest rates. Por 

{ ¢ r 


~wertaticals The best German and Eng'tish I) yar 


IHLEME-PREUSSER, by mati #4 


Wrelife to Gray In 1 volume amd oy 
mes of the 


-TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION 


thers, bound tn half morow« 
wine Send for catalogue 


DUPRAT € CO., Rooksetlers, § Fast 17th St, New York 


A NET 
SIX “" INCOME 


FROM DERENTURES OF THE 


FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF STORM LAKE, IOWA. CASH CAPITAL, @100,00 

These are regular coupon bonds, $500 and £1,000 eac 
running five to ten years semi-annual interest, and s 
cured by real estate mortgages deposited with the 

METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY 
of New Vork, Trustee, at whose office interest and prin 
cipal are payable. For pamphiet and further particular 
address 
WILLIAM G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 


7 Nassau St., New York 


‘ 


INVESTMENTS. 
ALLEN S. WE ra ‘AS, 


g8 C.ngress Street, Boston, 


£ 
MEMBER OF THE BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Special attention given to Investment Securities 


REFFRENCES: Hon. M. P. Kennard, Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States; First National Bank; James A. Du 
ee: Edward I. Browne, of Boston, and Elijah Smith, 
ills Building, New Y« irk 


TOTICE.—The First National Bank of 
Socorro, located at Socorro, in the Territory of 
New Me xico, is closing up its affairs. All note-holders 
and others, creditors a said Assoctation, are therefore 
hereby notified to present the notes and other claims 
against the Association for payment 
Dated July 24th, 1886. Jous W. Terry, Cashier 


“THE BANK OF SOCORRO” will continue the business 





A 
ceived from Parts and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


of the above-named bank without interruption, 
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Sulina & ‘Welford’s 


LIST OF BOOKS 


Suitable for Use in High-Class Schools, 
Colleges, and Ladies’ Schools. 





An Elementary History of Art. 


Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music. By N. D’An- 
vers. With a Preface by Prof. Roger Smith, New 
Edition, with over 200 wood-engravings. Large crown 
8vo (800 pages), cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 
For students who desire thus to train their own minds, 
for those who wish to ae pare themselves for Continental 
travel, and, above all, for pupils in schools of a high class, 


no handbook of Art History could be more suitable than 
this volume. 


Biographies of the Great Mu- 
Sicians. 


Specially prepared for Schools, Amateurs,and Students of 
Music. Each volume strongly bound in decorated 
cloth. Price, per volume, $1.00. Including 


HAYDN SCHUBERT BACH WAGNER, 
HANDEL, SCHUM ANN, WEBER, ROSSINI, 
MOZART, PU MENDELSSOHN, 


RCE 
ENGLISH ¢ ‘thu RCH COMPOSERS. 


A History of Music from the 


Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent. 


By W. 8S. Rockstro, author of ‘The Life of Handel,’ ‘ The 
Life of Mendelssohn,’ etc. In 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


Art Hand-Books. 


A new series of Illustrated Text-Books of Art Educa- 
tion. Edited by E. J. Poynter, R.A, Each volume con- 
tains numerous illustrations, and is strongly bound 
for the use of students. Price, per volume, $2.00. 


t. PAINTING. Classic and Italian. By E. J. Poynter and 
P. R. Head. 


Il. ——— German, Flemish, and Dutch. B A. W. Buxton. 

it. —— } amy and American. rt: H. W. Buxton. 

IV. och and Spanish. By mith. 

Vv. ARC RCHITECTURE. lassic and Early Christian. By 

VI. panes thic and Renaissance. By T. R. Smith. 

ve, ‘3 3h ee Antique, Egyptian, and Greek. By 
eato 

Ill. ——— Renaissance and Modern. By G. Redford. 

Biographies of the Great Art- 

ists. 


Specially prepared for Schools, Amateurs, and Students 
of Art. Each volume contains about 16 illustrations, 
including a portrait of the master, and is strongly 
bound in decorated cloth. Price, per volume, $1.25, 
unless marked otherwise, viz. : 

REY NOLDS—HOGARTH—GAINSBOROUGH AND CON- 


FRA BARTOLOMMEO—GHIBERTI AND DONATELLO, 
#1.00—MANTEGNA—LEONARDO DA VINCI—MICHEL- 
ANGELO — RAPHAEL — TIT[AN—TINTORETTO—COR-. 
REGGIO, $1.00 — VELA SqvEe — MURILLO, $1.00 —AL. 
BRECHT DURER—THE LITTLE MAS TERS —HOLBEIN 
—OVERBECK—REMBRANDT—RU BENS—V YCK— 
DELLA ROBBIA, $1.00—WATTEAU, 81. 00-VERNET— 
FIGURE PAINTERS OF HOLLAND—MEISSONIER, $1.00. 


Complete detailed list supplied. 


Lord Lindsay's Sketches of the 
History of Christian Art. 


By the late Lord Lindsay (Earl of Crawford and Balcarres). 
New Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $9.00. 


The Moon: Considered as a Pla- 
net,a World, and a Satellite. 


3y James Nasmyth, C.E., and James Carpenter, F.R.A.S. 
A new and Cheaper Edition. With 26 illustrations of 
Lunar Objects, Phenomena, and Scenery, produced 
from drawings made with the aid of powerful Tele- 
scopes, and numerous woodcuts. Medium 8vo, cloth, 
$7.50. 


Freeman (Dr. E. A.). 


The Historical Geography of Europe. With 65 maps. 
2 vols., Svo, $12.00. 





“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.”"—R. W. Emerson. 


“T may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 





Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
the English Language, on 


History, Theology, Natural History, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 

Archeology, Philosophy, Fiction, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Keference, com- 
prising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin and Greek. 
Italian, 


$1.40 or $2 per volume (with exceptions). Complete 
sets in 677 volumes. Special prices on application, 





The following works are recommended to those who 
are forming public or private libraries. The volumes 
are sold separately : 


ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 VOIB..........-++s0008 1,40 each. 
BACON’S ESSAYS, MORAL AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL WORKS, 2 vols. ...$1.40 and 2.00 each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOUR 
IN THE HEBRIDES, &c. (Napier). 6 vols. $1.40 each. 


BURKE’S WORKS AND LIFE, 9 vols.... ... 1.40 each. 
BURNS’S LIFE. By Lockhart...............++. 1.40 each. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols........ 1.40 each. 
CHAUCER’S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 4 vols... 1.40 each, 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 VolB............++++ 1.40 each. 
DEFOE’S WORKS, 7 VOIB........:00-eeeeeeeees 1.40 each. 
GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE, 7 vols.......... 1.40 each. 
GOETHE’S WORKS, 14 VOIS....0.......0.00005 1.40 each. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols..............+ 1.40 each, 
HAZLITT’S WORKS. 6 VOIB........000..+.0000 1.40 each. 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS. 8 vols...........--.+ 1.40 each. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, &C.........6000000e0008 1.40, 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols.... 1.40 each. 
MILTON'S PROSE WORKS. 65 vols........... 1.40 each, 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols... 1.40 each. 
PLUTARCH'S LIVES (new translation by 


Long and Stewart). 4 VOIS.........cccececeee 1.40 each. 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 Vol8............+0++ 1.40 each. 
VASARI’S LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 

appendix by Dr. Richter). 6 vols.. ......... 1.40 each. 


BURNEY’S(Mme, D’ Arblay’s) CECILIA, 2 vols 1.40 each. 
BURNEY’S (Mme. D’ Arblay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 
FIELDING’S NOVELS, 4 vols...... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


PRIRARCTS GOMMMTG,.0.0000ccvsriscrevcesvse 2.00, 
MANZONT'S BETROTHED.(I promessi Sposi). 2.00. 
PEPYS’S DIARY. 4 VOIDB........cccccccceess «-- 2,00 each. 
KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON ...... 2.00 each. 
SPINOZA'S CHIEF WORKS. 2vols.......... 2.00 each. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. 8 

WOT vas. 60:0050654000sssscesoseccconss $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


STAUNTON’'S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vols... 
$2.00 and 2.40 each. 


GILBART ON BANKING. 2 vols.............. 2.00 each, 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MAN- 
TRB, DRIED cccscicccececcescccs $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
stock, also of Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of 


Musical Literature ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 








743-745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





Mr. Gladstone’s Great iain. 


The Irish Question. 


By Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


Yellow Paper Series. 12mo, ro cents. 





AUTHORIZED EDITION. 


Part I.—THE HISTORY OF AN IDEA. 
Part I.—LESSONS OF THE ELECTIONS. 


The publication of this extraordinary pam- 
phlet has created a profound sensation in Eng- 
land, and its appearance here is certain to make 
a corresponding impression, while its political in- 
fluence must prove to be of great moment on 
both sides of the water. 


J, IDNAPPED 


Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s new 
story is a wonderfully fine tale of 
life in the Scotch highlands, full of 
incident and adventure, and written 
in the author’s most charming man- 
ner. Two editions, paper 50 cents, 
cloth $1.00. 


JAMES PAYNE: “Delightful. 
. . . A story partly of sea and 
partly of the Western Highlands.” 

BOSTON BEACON: “The book 
of the hour.” 

GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP: 
‘*Mr. Stevenson is a master of lan- 
guage. . . . He rejoices in a 
train of exciting incidents. . 

His characters appear as real as his 
incidents.” 


HARTFORD POST: ‘The tale 
has the minute realism of Defoe. It 
sparkles with vigor and freshness.” 

BOSTON POST: ‘‘The sugges- 
tion and comparison with the im- 
mortal works of the author of ‘ Wa- 
verley,’ in scenery, style,and charac- 
ters, is natural, and indeed inevita- 
ble. It is no small praise to say that 
the book is meritoriously high even 
on this standard.” 

BOSTON COURIER: “ There is 
only one fault to be found with Mr. 
Stevenson’s entrancing book ‘ Kid- 
napped,’ and that is that it should 
come to an end.” 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
PUBLISHERS. 
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